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Christian Symbolism in Great Britain 
and Ireland. 


THERE has been for 
a long time a want 
of a work treating 
on the Early 
Christian symbol- 
ism of the British 
Islands, and anti- 
quaries were there- 
fore much gratified 
when it was known 
that the subject had been selected for the 
thind Lectures in Archeology for 1885, 
and entrusted to the pen of Mr. J. Romilly 
Allen, F.S.A. Scot., who had already given 
proof of his ability to deal with the sub- 
ject in a manner befitting the needs of the 
work. These lectures have just been pub- 
lished,” with numerous illustzations from the 
author's own drawings, and the work appears 
before the public with the merit of being 
unique, concise, and comprehensive. In his 
irst lecture, Mr. Allen treats of the Christian 
syubolism in foreign countries, by way of 
clearing the ground for the introduction of the 
true scope of the design. He defines symbol- 
isi a8 8 means of conveying ideas and facts 
to the mind by representations which are, in 
the first place, merely pictorial, but by frequent 
repetition, gradually assume certain stereo- 
typed or conventional forms. Hence it is a 
system whereby pictures of natural objecta, 
or scenes of which the historical aspect 
is well known, are made to express 
allegorically something beyond the apparent 
fact, and thus set in motion a train of 
thought which leads us on to the contempla- 
Hon of those abstract ideas associated more or 
less directly with the thing depicted. In this 
Way, every religious representation may, in 
fact, be symbolically treated. 

In the early days of art, however, the subjects 
selected for symbolical reference by the primi- 
‘ve art-workers were naturally limited, and 
perhaps there were hardly more than a dozen 
scenes in the life of Christ which found favour 
in their eyes. If these early and prominent 
subjects were classified, they would properly 
fall into several divisions, such as the 
Historical (chiefly Old Testament history), 
which symbolise events in the life of Christ, as 
the sacrifice of Isaac or Moses striking the 
tock; the Parabolic, already in their very 
oe used figuratively, and hence merely a 
ansference from literature to art, as the alle- 
gorical story of Dives and Lazarus; and so forth. 
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the Thirteenth Century, “The Rhind 


The Mystic and Supernatural subjects depict, 
for example, the Day of Judgment, the Binding 
of Satan, and the Jaws of Hell. Rites and 
Ceremonies, the Church and her Officers, form 
another class. The moral and spiritual life 
of man, the virtues and vices, the conflicts 
between Good and Evil, the Deadly Sins, and 
Death itself, comprise another section. Then 
follow the subjects suggested by the proper- 
ties of the animal, vegetable, and mineral 
world, such as the qualities of birds, beasts, 


fishes, gold, &c., applied in a spiritual 
manner to Christian doctrines. To these 


follow the subjects connected with the uni- 
verse, and with the progress of nature, as 
the seasons, the Zodiac, the heavenly bodies, 
and other personifications. Human pursuits, 
and subordinate objects taken in lieu of the 
subjects to which they belong,—as the key for 
St. Peter and the sword for St. Paul,—and 
monograms, close the list. 
If we arrange these things according to 
their literary sources they fall into the 
following divisions:— Pagan prototypes 
adapted to Christian teaching, as the myth 
of Orpheus applied to Jesus Christ, or 
the ancient gems engraved with portraits of 
deities and emperors set in Medizval rings 
with Christian inscriptions ; Scriptural subjects, 
which are usually selected from the most pro- 
minent features of the faith ; Apocryphal sub- 
jects, derived from the uncanonical books, 
which, on account of the attractive philoso- 
phical and moral apophthegms they contained, 
were, nevertheless, greatly admired and 
frequently quoted in the early Medieval 
period ; subjects from the lives of the saints, 
which are, however, rare at the early periods ; 
and, lastly, the scientific subjects, such as 
those found in the “ Bestiaries,” or illustrated 
works of emblematic zool¢gy, so favourite and 
yet so grossly misunderstood a science in the 
days of which Mr. Allen takes cognisance. 
There are numerous contemporary remains, 
one might almost say an inexhaustible field, 
capable of supplying examples to the student 
of Early Christian symbolism, and, indeed, the 
only profitable way to understand this 
symbolism is to examine the literature 
of the period, and to search contemporary 
‘Hustrated manuscripts, which alone give the 
clue to the conventional method of treating 
particular subjects, and alone enable us to 
divine the actual ideas of the artists who 
designed them. The rudeness of the execu- 
tion of some of the earliest Christian sculptures 
is shown by Mr.Allen to have been a stumbling- 
block to many inquirers, who have failed to 
interpret accurately (as well they might) the 
meaning of some subjects, by not making suffi- 
cient allowance for the want of art-training 





in remote places and distant times. These 


sculptures, like the debased designs on ancient 
British and Gaulish coins, were copied, bar- 
barously enough, from well-executed classical 
models, and are often quite as unintelligible 
as the coins themselves are, until placed side 
by side with the originals, when the meaning 
is quite apparent. 


The sources of chief importance for the 
general study of Christian art are, first 
of all, the paintings on the walls and 


roofs of sepulchral chambers in the catacombs 
at Rome ; the sepulchral tablets bearing 
Christian symbols, the sculptured sarcophagi, 
and the minor objects found in the catacombs. 
These, which are of paramount importance in 
this behalf, range in date from A.D. 50 to 400. 
The peculiarities of Christian art which these 
catacombs enshrine have frequently been 
treated of in illustrated works. 


One of the 
best and latest is perhaps the new edi- 


tion of Mr. William Palmers work on the 
subject. But we are inclined to believe 
that as yet sufficient attention to these 


splendid remains has not been given by those 
who seek to explain our own earliest national 
phases of sculpture and illustration. Mr. 
Allen gives, under this branch of his work, a 
capital and lucid description of the catacombs 
and their contents, and here it may be said 
that we hardly yet properly value the labours 
of Bosio, Fabretti, Seroux d’Agincourt, and 
De Rossi, who indefatigably devoted their time 
and attention to the exploration and explana- 
tion of what was in their day a new and 
unknown braneh of archeology. 

From A.D. 400 to 700 we must rely on the 
second source,—that, namely, of paintings and 
mosaic work employed in the decoration of the 
internal surfaces of ecclesiastical buildings in 
Italy and the Eastern Empire,—the sarcophagi 
deposited in the basilicas at Rome, Ravenna, 
Milan, Arles, and elsewhere,—the early 
ivories, the miniatures in the Latin, Greek, 
and other manuscripts, engraved gems, coins, 
erystal objects, and other minor relics. <A 
third period, 700 to 1050, is illustrated by the 
decorations of churches as before, added to 
which must be mentioned the pre-Norman 
sculptured crosses in Great Britain, miniatures 
in contemporary manuscripts, and some objects, 
such as belt clasps, which the Burgundian 
graves have yielded up to reward the patience 
of the explorer. The last period of which 
Mr. Allen takes notice, A.D. 1050 to 1200, 
when the Byzantine style finally retires before 
the Gothic advance, is more richly endowed 
with greater variety of objects. Subsidiary 
portions of churches, as fonts, pavements, 
capitals of columns, friezes, sculptured slabs, 
stained - glass windows, ornamented doors, 
pulpits, screens, shrines, and a vast number of 





relics, all intimately connected with the church 
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lend their aid to the student ; but almost all 
of these betray the manifest of imitation 
of older examples by reason the conven- 


tionalism with which they are replete. 
One of the many —a phases of 
catacomb art is the admixture of Pagan idea 
and treatment with the Christian element 
or motive. ne ae ae 
in two ways : . necessi 
disguising Christian + rsa during the 
imes of persecution ; and, secondly, the 


symbolism without founding it, to a certain 


extent, on what had gone before. To the 
former fact it is owing that the elegant and 
attractive subject of charming the 


occurs three times under 


occar : oe 

Noah and his Ark; the Sacrifice of Isaac ; 
Moses qo ae ip iy gy and - 
Barni il (heist de- 
livering ion ta ions’ Den ; 
the three Children in the Fiery Furnace ; 
Jonah (in four scenes); and David with a 
sling. Similarly, too, the New Testament 
subjects are by no means numerous. Those 
most frequently occurring are the Raisin 
of Lazarus, who is generally upright a 


swathed with ban in Po niche, with 
pediment and side columns, almost reminding 
us of the conventi of the 


mummified Osiris (typical of the defunct person 
to whom he is likened) in ian art, whose 
myth, indeed, has some points in common with 
the symbolical of Lazarus : the miracles 
of Changing the Water into Wine, the Loaves 
and Fishes, Healing the Blind, the Paralytic 
carrying his Bed, the Feast of the Seven 
Disciples by the Sea of Tiberias, and St. 
Peter saved from Dro Other subjects, 
not so frequently found, include the Virgin 
and Child, the Adoration of the Magi, Herod, 
St. John baptising Christ, the Wise and 
Foolish Virgins, and some others. 

Of early Christian gilded glass, the 
British Museum contains several specimens, 
which will be seen to the best advan- 
tage when Mr. Franks to the public,— 
as we hope he will long,—the new 
Gallery of Glass and Fictilia, which will 
prove to be one of the most attractive fine-art 
additions to that institution. Several inscrip- 
tions occur on these relics, one of the most 
common being “ Pie Zeses.” a Greco-Latin 
salutation of “ Drink, and long life to thee.” 
Some, at least, of these are said to have served 
as ministerial chalices, and the inscriptions 
would then refer to the Eucharist. Those 
with stains of blood on them are believed 
to have contained the blood of the early 
martyrs scooped up at the scene of executi 
and piously deposited in the catacombs by 
their friends; at the same time, it must be 
borne in mind, al Mr. Allen not 

it, that 
on 


appear to allude to 
Romano-British 


5 


se are found 
tery for purely convivial 
Busts ga seme parvee: 
_ The sculptared suhag in the Later 
sculpt i in the La 
Museum have contributed many valuable 
ew Testa- 


scenes Bo the Old and 
ments, t is curious that while th 
miracle of the Loaves and Fishes Sis 
— times on these sculptures, and the 
apprehension of Peter as often, there are on! 
single examples of the Nativity of our Lo 
and of the Bearing of the Cross, The Tempta- 
tion of Adam and Eve, and Daniel in e 
Lions’ Den, occur each fourteen times : Jonah’s’ 
enty-three times ; Moses striking ¢i 


twenty-one times; but the P 


present,—only once. ancient 
other scenes to make up the tale of Biblical 


the | later than the su 





THE BUILDER. 


“Franks Casket” in the British Museum, of 

cod mspesseutetivan ef tho Adesution ‘of es 
i t oration 

Magi, and the Flight of the Jews from 


Jerusalem. 
Manuscripts are so rare at this early 

period, and the material of which they 

consist so frail com i 
metals, or ivory, 

wondered at that this class of relics 

not contribute so rich a harvest of early 


of| Christian pictures to the consideration of 


the inquirer. There are two Greek MSS. of 
Genesis, one at Vienna, and the other, much 
injured by fire, at the British Museum, which 
between them originally contained nearly 300 
miniatures, whereas the Greek seldom 
contain any pictures beyond its of the 
Four Evangelists. The Alcuine Bible of the 
ninth century; the Bible and Psalter of Charles 
the Bald, of the ninth century, at Paris; the 
“Codex Aureus” of the same date in the 
British Museum ; the Oxford Caedmon ; the 
Book of Kells; the Duke of Devonshire’s 
AXthelwold, and a few others, belong to this 


;}class; but Mr. Allen has curiously 


omitted to cite in this part of his Boy 
we t a ae have — 
to sixth century, a lite ing-li 
between Bekele and hs Continent of high 
antiquity and remarkable interest, not only 
for its history and palsographical value, but 
for its profuse illustrations which bear upon 
a ian symbolism. 

. Alllen’s second lecture treats of the 
symbolism of the Romano-British period 
and of the Celtic sepulchral monuments, 
between AD. 50 and 400. Of the 
few Christian relics of this period Mr. 
Allen gives good notices. e cross on 
the lid of a sarcophagus, found in 1869 
during excavations on the north side of 


ae ae 
pele toe. 























CAN, 


MeL 


Westminster Abbey (fig. 1), with inscription 
in memory of Valerius Amandinus, is, by 
some, conjectured to belong to this period ; 
but Mr. Allen inclines to believe that the 
sarcophagus and its cover, which seems not to 
fit in every respect, were appropriated by an 
unknown Christian, ' ps in the fifth or 
sixth century, at which time the cross was cut. 
Few, howévér, will deny the close similarity of 
the cross with those found, incised or in low 
relief, on tomb slabs of six hundred years 
ggested date, and we fear that 
the evidence for early Christianity in England 
resting on this relic must be received with 
very great hesitation. _The number of sepul- 








Christian ivories, in li contribute 
allegories. The best known is probably ea 





chral remains be to the period of 
Roman occupation which show an 
traces is, as the author declares, indnitesimally 


[Nov. 5, 1887. 


small ; a silver bowl, two pewter cakes, a pj 

of Samian ware, a terra-cotta lamp, and « fee 
similar objects, make 7’ total on which 
the whole argument for Roman Christianity in 
England rests. nity, if indeed it were 
introduced in Roman times amon Us, must 
have made little or no progress in ¢ 08e times 
Celtic sepulchral monuments, on the other 
hand, abound with Christian evidences, chiefly 


the Chi-rho, or sacred monogram of the hame 
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of Our Lord, fig. 2, as on the tomb. 
stone of Carausius, at Penmachno, co. 
Carnarvon, measuring 1 ft. 10 in. by 11 in 
No one can doubt the remote antiquit 

of this stone. Many others could be cited 
and the author has gathered up numerous 
examples of early ornamental crosses on 
sepulchral stones of the Celtic age, as, for ex- 
ample, the six kinds figured by him from slabs 
at Clonmacnoise; the latter illustration shows 
what is known as the “ window-frame” pattern. 
Among other conventional remains of the 
period none yield in interest to the so-called 
“hog-backed recumbent monuments,” found 
in Scotland and northern England, but not 
elsewhere. The precise symbolism of these 
does not appear to be yet clearly ascertained. 
It may, valeull be questioned whether they are 
to be classed with Christian symbolistic re- 
mains, seeing that they carry no determinative 
emblems, although they undoubtedly belo 

to a Christian period, for their ornament 

features correspond with those of the sculp- 
tured crosses of the pre-Norman period. They 
are generally about 6 ft. long and 1 ft. 6 in. 
wide and high; those at Brompton, co. York 
(fig. 3), are good examples. There are some 
also, not mentioned by Mr. Allen, at Durham. 
The conventional form consists of a central 
ridge running the whole length of the stone, 
from which the sides slope away. It is highest 
in the middle, and so possess a “ hog-backed 

appearance, and the sides are ornamented with 
marks like scales or tiles. The most remark- 
able feature is that of the end, which takes 
the form of the h head of an animal, or 4 
muzzled bear’s head and body. As there 1s 2° 
evidence of a strictly Christian character 00 
them, as we have already said, may they ~4 
be a survival of a Pagan form of burial, 
existent archaically in early Christian umes 
but before the use of Christian symbolism 00 
sepulchral stones had become universally 
im ive ? be 
third and fourth lectures discu*s t 

High Crosses of Ireland and their subjects 00 
shaft and base. These two essays occupy ® 
large ion of the book, and form the 1 
critical account extant on the subject. 42° 





rudeness of the design and work, the strict 
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conventionality they exhibit, the peculiar feel- 
ing which they indicate, may be well gathered 
from two corresponding designs of the Sacrifice 
of Isaac (fig. 4); the first on the arm of 
the Cross of St. Patrick and St. Columba 
at Kells; the latter on the shaft of the 
Great Cross at Monasterboice. This type, 
with but little alteration, lingered on as late 
as the eighteenth century in some parts of 
Scotland, and Mr. Allen figures a stone dated 
1774, in Logierait churchyard, co. Perth, the 
sculptor of which has evidently drawn inspira- 
tion from, but not improved upon, the first 
ideas of the Celtic designs. As other examples 
of this class of art we may mention Daniel 
in the Lions’ Den, the Flight into Egypt, 
and the Miracle of the Loaves and Fishes 
on the base of the Moone Abbey Cross, 
as characteristic of Early Christian symbolism 
as taught by the Irish Church in the early 
period under review. There is one subject 
which Mr. Allen has not clearly explained. It is 
a bird holding a circular disc in its beak coming 
down between two persons holding crooked 
staves, which occurs twice at Kells and once at 
Nigg, Ross-shire, where the staves are exchanged 
for open books. The author thinks that this 
refers to St. Paul and St. Anthony breaking 
bread in the desert ; but the idea is obscure 
and too far-fetched. It is probably represen- 
tative of an episode in the life of a Celtic 
saint. It is not unlikely that this refers to 
St. Hilda, of Whitby, and St. Aidan. In the 
seal of Whitby Abbey, in the British Museum, 
St. Hilda, with staff and book, stands between 
two tonsured priests, each celebrating the 
Eucharist with a chalice onan altar. Over each 
cup is a bird flying down, and holding a round 
disc, intended for the wafer, in its beak. Exa- 
mination of the life and miracles of St. Hilda 
would no doubt throw light on this subject. 

Passing over much that is worthy of notice 
among these Irish symbolics, we find the fifth 
lecture devoted to the consideration of Norman 
sculpture, chiefly in the architectural details 
of churches, from A.D. 1066 to 1200. This 
is a truly vast field, and really deserved a 
separate treatment in another volume. It is 
here introduced with a prefatory examination 
of Saxon architecture and details of sculpture, 
and, of course, can only deal with a limited 
number of the extant specimens. How 
striking some of them are may be gathered 
from one example here given, the Baptism of 
Our Lord, on the font at Bridekirk, Cumber- 
land. There is a Runic inscription on the font, 
and the peculiar treatment of the foliage points 
to the eleventh century for the time of its 
execution (see fig. 5). Of a later date, but 
of equal interest, is the Norman leaden font 
with zodiacal signs and monthly employments 
in Brookland Church, Kent. These subjects 
should be compared with those found so 
frequently in manuscript calendars. 

The concluding lecture deals with the 
Medieval Bestiary, or Book of Emblematical 
Animals, so favourite a work in the libraries 
of old. There are several specimens in the 
sritish Museum, nine among them illustrated, 
as we gather from Mr. Birch’s and Mr. 
Jenner's “‘ Catalogue,” and Mr. Allen’s list of 
all the extant MSS. will be of great use to 
future inquirers. The texts of many have 
been published, and probably the “ Bestiaire 
Divin,” by Hippeau, Caen, 1852, is the most 
comprehensive work on the subject, but the 
whole subject awaits comparative and classified 
treatment. The symbolism which encircles 
most of the animals in the somewhat limited and 
fanciful list of Medieval fauna, is not difficult 
to be conjectured ; but there are some more 
abstruse subjects, as the ferobolem, or turrobolen, 
two stones which emit fire, that are found in 
the East on a mountain, one male, one female, 
and of human semblance, which almost savour 
of the marvels told by Mandeville and his p-e- 
cursors. These two stones typify firstly the 
love between the opposite sexes, but metaphori- 
cally, those who wish to lead a life of chastity, 
are hereby enjoined inthe accompanying descrip- 
tive text to avoid the society of women, and thus 
escape the temptations which ensnared Adam, 
Samson, David, and Solomon. These curious 
subjects occur also on a font at Alne, in 
Northumberland. The work closes — full 
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indexes. It fills a want im our antiq i 


art literature in a praiseworthy way, and 
Mr. Allen will no doubt receive what he 
really deserves, much credit and advanced 
reputation for this his latest contribution to 
archeological literature. 


NOTES. 

HE last number of the Journal of 
Proceedings of the Institute of 
Architects contains an i 

| signed by Mr. Richards 

on behalf of the “ Dictionary of Archi- 
tecture,” recalling the circumstances of its 
foundation, and mentioning that it is neces- 











s. to appeal to the old members as well as to 
te subscribers for fands to complete the 
work. The unsatisfactory nature of the last 


volume we have already referred to, and it now 


appears from Mr. Julian’s letter that the whole 
of the literary matter is at present furnished by 
Mr. Wyatt Papworth, who was always editor, 
and appears now to be the sole survivor of 
those _who originally contributed to the 
Dictionary. Now, with no 
ness or disrespect 
surely only reasonable to point out that no one 
man can write a dictionary of such a subject as 
Architecture ; and that this is not the method 
on which an adequate dictionary could possibly 
be produced. A first-class dictionary of 
this kind can only be produced by 
operation of many writers, each treating of the 
subjects he knows most of, and controlled by 
a competent and far-seeing editor, who knows 
what men to go to for each class of subject, and 
has sufficient general knowledge both of archi- 
tecture and literature to control and keep up 
to the mark the whole form of the Dictionary, 
and to see that scientific and other definitions 
are given in logical and intelligible language. 
To su 
and all the contributors rolled into one is to 
suppose what is absurd, and what can only lead 
to such unfortunate results as those we pointed 
out in reviewing the new volume of the Diction- 
ary two or three weeks ago. 
articles, such as thaton Serlio( whichis reprinted, 
as a “specimen,” we 
Journal), have been done by Mr. Papworth as 
well as they could be done ; we must be grateful 
for them ; they are a class of articles which 
require a great deal of laborious research ; but 
if Mr. Papworth is wise he will on his own 
account decline for the future to represent the 
whole staff of the Dictionary : the 
neither fair to himself nor to the 
Then we are told in said 
Journal that this state of things 
necessary by the decease of the old contri- 
butors (a brilliant staff undoubtedly), and tha 
it was found “im 
Has any effort been made todo so? We very 
much doubt it. And does Mr, Julian really 
expect us to believe that it would not be easy 
= find on a furnish ry ar wag 
n t on Suspension Bridge, on, 
and others, the absurdity and even absolute 
incorrectness Of which we pointed out the 
other day? If an appeal is to be made for 
fresh subscriptions to complete the Dictionary, 


ible unkind- 


to Mr. Papworth, it is 


the co- 


that any one man can be editor 


A certain class of 


me, in the Institute 


ition is 
mene 
paragraph in the 
was rendered 


ible to re them.” 


we hope that the appeal will be met by a 
refusal of any further aid until the working out 
of the Dictionary is on such a footing 
as to ensure a very di result from that 


presented to us in the volume just completed. 
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'T\R. SCHLIEMANN has obtained from the 
Greek Government permission to make 
excavations in the island of Cerigo, the 
ancient It would be too much to 
hope that he will discover the ancient wooden 
statue of the goddess A ite in complete 
armour which Pausanias saw when he visited 
the island, but unless time has dealt very 
unkindly with the remains of the temple he 
will surely be able to restore to us some notion 
of the of this the most ancient precinct of 
the goddess on Hellenic ground, This temple 
of “the Heavenly Aphrodite” was, Pausanias 
says, at once the most ancient and the most 
holy of the Greek temples to Aphrodite. 
Further, we may hope at Cythera to come 
upon many a link between East and 
West. It was an early Phcenician settlement. 
“The temple of Cythera,” says Herodotus 
(i., 105), “ was built by the Phcenicians who 
belong to this part of Syria,”—1.¢., to the part 
a an ung e — ore the earliest of < 
temples to the Heavenly Aphrodite.” 
ee are to be begun at once. 


O* the agenda pa for this week’s 

meeting of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works we see that Mr. F. H. Fowler has given 
notice of his intention to move :— 

** That it be referred to the Works and General 
Purposes Committee to consider and report on the 
desirability of the Board ing the following 
amendments of the law to buildings and 
streets 





‘That the open 


now required by law to be 
left at the rear of dwolling-houses should be increased 
so far as regards suburban districts. 


That a greater width than 40 ft. should be re- 
uired for new streets in suburban districts. 

t owners of land, when laying the same out 
for building on a large scale, should be required so 
to arrange as that a suitable proportion of the land 
may be left open and unbuilt upon in the interest of 
the public health and comfort.’” 

There is very much to be said in favour of 
these pro , a8 thoughtful people who have 
witn the “development” of suburban 
building estates must have been long ago con- 
vinced. Particularly is this so with | to the 
melancholy fragments of nd which, when 
attached to suburban are called 
“gardens,” albeit they are gardens in which, 
for want of sun and air, nothing will grow. 
The way in which what are called the “ back- 
additions ” to houses are often made to jut out 
over the greater part of the so-called “gardens,” 
throwing each other into the shade, and pre- 
venting the free access of sunshine and wind to 
the windows of dwelling-rooms, is something 
like a satire on ovr much-vaunted sani 
knowledge. Such houses may comply wi 
the letter of the law, but they evade its spirit. 


4 bear» KS to Mr. Ellis Lever’s importunity, 
the miners of Great Britain appear li 
to be provided at last with a safer light than 
they have had all these many years. Although 
the coal-owner of old times would have been 
horrified to find that the Davy lamp, by which 
he set such store, was now condemned as use- 
less, together with several others, such as 
the Clanny and the Museler, none of these in 
point of fact gave enough light, and were not 
safe in meeting an explosive current with a 
velocity of 6 ft. per second. The new Act, 
which been framed with t care, forbids 
the use of any lamp which will not meet this 
not uncommon emergency ; and this difficulty 
is claimed to be solved by the Edison Company, 
enemy gp. ced xg electric 
comparative safety, a t 
increase of light. It must not, beware te 
expected to insure complete immunity, for the 
circumstances of each mine differ so much in 
themselves,—for while naked lights may be 
used in one without danger, another is so 
fiery that it is impossible to enter it without 
safety we Ye Nor must we overlook the 
many — to unlock the old 

getting more light. 

of the that 
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T= Cambridge Senate has entered j 
contract with Messrs. Luscombe i the 
pene new buildings of the Universit 
ibrary. The contract price is 13,685! ! 
which amount 4001. is to be expended ‘ 
sculpture, The existing library is stored in 
the upper floors of two quadran les on fests 
House-hill, between Caius an King’s a 
close to the ancient sites of Milne-street (now 
represented by the Trinity Hall and Queens’ 
lanes), the church of St. John the Baptist He 
the hostels of St. Edmund, St. Auste] i 
St. Nicholas. The fabric dates from the middle 
of the fifteenth century. There is extant 4 
highly-interesting list, drawn up in the year 
1473, which gives the then slocsifieaticc of 
the books, and shows the positions of 
the stalls and desks along the first floor 
of the southern side of the older quadrangle 
that overlooked the already-appropriated site 
of King’s Chapel. Thomas therham. 
Archbishop of York, a bountiful bene. 
factor in kind to the library, erected 
circa 1475, the Gothic front which 
appears in the print by Loggan. Tha: 
frontage was replaced with a Classical order 
about 170 years ago, but its central gateway 
was “aso h and reconstructed for the stables 
at Madingley Hall, near to Cambridge. This 
alteration, ve with others, was effected to 
make room for King George I.’s gift to the 
University of the 30,000 volumes which he 
had bought for 6,000/.,—the library of Dr. 
Moore, ae ge of Ely. The sovereign’s dona- 
he well-known epigram in con- 
nexion with Oxford and the troop of horse, 
together with Sir Thomas Browne's equally 
famous rejoinder. Under the catalogue room 
were held the Divinity Schools, removed, in 
1879, to the Selwyn Divinity School buildings 
over against St. John’s, and designed by 
Basil Champneys. The library was enlarged 
twenty-one years ago, at a cost of nearly 
15,0001. 





JLLOWING the example of the managers 
who collaborate with authors in the pro- 
duction of dramatic pieces, Mr. Henry Irving 
has collaborated with Mr. Alfred Darbyshire, 
of Manchester, and designed, in conjunction 
with him, what is, if we may believe the Daily 
Telegraph (which is absurdly effusive on the 
subject), an absolutely safe theatre. There is 
very little that is novel in Mr. Irving’s theatre, 
a ground-plan and section of which, to a scale 
of 32 ft. to an inch, is given in the Daily 
Telegraph for October 29th. The only notice- 
able novelty is the abolition of the gallery, the 
audience usually pay oy that part of the 
house being placed on ground-floor in the 
rear of the pit. There is only one tier or 
horizontal division for the accommodation of 


kely | the public above the pit level, and this is 


divided into an upper circle and a lower circle. 
There are two means of exit from every par’ 
of the house, and these exits, with the excep 
tion of the exits from the upper and lower 
circle, are arranged on opposite sides. The 
theatre is detached upon ; — “sop 
may perhaps represent an ideal theatre, but IC 
is a that is difficult of realisation in London, 
and, indeed, in most cities, and by :magining 
the site to be entirely disengaged from the 
adjacent buildings, many of the difficulties 
which beset an architect in designing a theatre 
are evaded, but not successfully overcome. 
There is a general deficiency of lobby accom: 
modation, which would render the exits, 

ially from the dearer portions of the house, 
liable to be obstructed on the audience leaving 
the theatre. 


connexion with the consecration of Truro 
Cathedral, which took place on Thursday, 
the 3rd inst., we have received a small sheet 


iagrams formi key to the scheme of 
ti : in ae coloured windows 





ubjects re 
ene Mesers. Clayton & Bell. The 
diagram gives the outlines of the great ¢a* 


window, consisting of three long lancets with 
three shorter ones beneath, the two set 
windows in the transepts, the little — 
lights under the south transept rose, the g 
lights in the east of the two choir aisles, ! 
four lancets in the baptistery, and of one ° 
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o-light late windows in the old 

b. now called the old choir aisle, The 
= ts of the east window are “ The Church 
we hant” in the upper division, and the 
= of Our Lord in the lower one. _ The 
former is represented by Our Lord in majesty; 
with the seven gifts of the spirit sy is 
head, while beneath and around im are 
srouped archangels, the Blessed Virgin, the 
Holy [pnocents, patriarchs, apostles, martyrs, 
prophets, and The Church. The Gospel 
tory is told in the time- honoured and 
obvious way by representations of the chief 
incidents, among which the Nativity, the 
(rncifixion, and the Resurrection of course 
have the chief places. The north tran- 
sept window is called the “ Root of Jesse,” 
and is genealogical. The Virgin and Child 
occupy the centre, round which twenty-four 
of the earthly ancestors of the Messiah are 
grouped. The chief eC are given to Jesse, 
David, Solomon, an Rehoboam, the older 
patriarchs coming next. The south rose window 
‘3 called “ Pentecost,” and represents the Holy 
Spirit in the form of a dove, surrounded by 
Cherubim and Seraphim, and by the twelve 
Apostles. The three lancets under it present 
incidents in the early history of the Church, 
commencing with the stoning of St. Stephen 
and ending with the entry of St. Augustine 
into Canterbury. 
St. Panl, St. Cybi, St. Constantine, and St. 
Winnow represent respectively the Church, 


cece 
the double tw 


lower divisions of the same windows being 


; 
. 


devoted to scenes from the life of St. Martyn. 


aisles are devoted to St. Stephen and St. 
John the Evangelist respectively. 


HE Society of “ Painter-Etchers ” (a foolish 
title, the real meaning of which is merely 

that they are etchers of original subjects and 
not of other people’s pictures) opened their 
sixth annual Exhibition at 160, New Bond- 
street, this week. The Exhibition is rather 
smaller numerically than in some previous 
years. In other respects it is fully up to its 
usual level. As usual, there are a good many 
works which seem to outstep the true province 
of etching, and show efforts to work up etching 
after the semblance of engraving; which 
is only doing what engraving can do with more 
force, brilliancy, and permanence. The essential 
powers of etching lie in the great freedom for 
which it affords scope, and in contrasts,—broad 
contrasts,—of light and shadow, not weakened 
by over-working : and though many of the 
claborated works show great diligence and 
delicacy, we confess that we have more plea- 
sure in etchings pure and simple, according to 
the old creed, where a few free lines and touches 
are made to mean a great deal. The elabo- 
rated etching appeals to the eye ; the pure line 
etching to the mind. As examples of the 
latter kind of work we many mention Mr. 
Short’s “Shore Entrances, Bosham” (28) ; 
~s A Slocombe's " Pastoral Farm” (67); 
t, Shorts “ Staithes” (133); and Mr. Pen- 
nell's “Chelsea” (153). The last-named artist 
gets a brilliant and powerful effect, in the true 
rm brews, in his “ Trafalgar Square ” 
Ns te a t cae of light and 
column and Suen eee Suit cnee mene 
dighk sittiaienta — me little more than a 
“MAouette against the sky ; the only way 


— artistically, to remove it from vul- 
garity. There are a considerable number of 


architectural 


drawings, t ; : 
jects Mr. C.0 gs, to which class of sub 


ects - Murray is a large and laborious 
contributor ; and thous his eines works, 
a The ’Prentice Pillar, Roslin ” (73), 
; tinburgh Castle from Grass Market ” (79) 
erengay Cathedral” (87), &c., — hardly 
— genine, they show artistic feel- 

mu eye «for effect, and conscientious 
ker ‘the Edinburgh Castle, with 
beeen al showing light above the dark old 
re : : the Grass Market, is the finest. Mr. 
very " aig’s “ Return from the Fair” (48), a 
ie fe etching, showing a scene in an 
apa town with an old Gothic bridge making 
wi pgiet light 7 a mid = of the 

“weiss ve werful thing ; Mr. C. J. 
Watson's “ W hitefriare Bridge, Recwiek *(50), 





and Mr. J. Watkins’s “Ponte de Canareggio 
Venice” (53), are also fine works of similar 
a he Mrs. Harry Hine’s “Durham” (33) 
should be looked at. There are a certain 
number of wonderfully soft-looking pictures 
which get much of their half-light from dirty 
stains over the ground, which we do not call 
true etching, though this is what at once takes 
the fancy of the uninitiated. Mr. Strany’s 
portraits (20, 22, 23) are good examples of 
true etching portraiture, the modelling being 
obtained almost entirely by lines in one 
direction without cross hatching, a method of 
representing modelling of surfaces which is 
admirably adapted to give freedom of effect 
and retain the appearance of light, and which 
seems peculiarly adapted to etching: in 
engraving it would have a somewhat hard and 
unfinished effect. The President, Mr. Seymour 
Haden, does not exhibit this year. ; 


ie 
\ TE have received an announcement of an 





intended exhibition, to be held in London 
next year (date and place not yet given), of 
appliances for safety against fire, water, and 


| burglars, or, as it is rather ungrammatically 


OCA 5 A Asatte NI 


In the baptistery windows | 
substantial awards will be given.” 


headed in the circular, a “Fire, Water, and 
sjurglar Proof Exhibition.” The architects of 
the country, and especially those devoting their 
attention to the construction of theatres. wil] 
be invited to exhibit their models, “ for which 
The archi- 


| tects of the country, if they are wise, will pro- 


he Priest, the King, and the Ascetic, the | 


bably wait to see under what kind of ANS PICes 


the exhibition is to be carried out, and who 


are to make the “substantial awards.’ 
The two single lights at the ends of the choir 


| 


make capital out of the recent frights 
have had about fires. 


attraction of a separate nature, certainly. It 


fal study to the gentlemen of that profession, 





and enable them to prepare fresh appliances to | 
This is 


overcome the difficulties which an unsym- 


pathic public is disposed to place in their | 


way. 


a ee 


ggyoreet by the deplorable loss of life at the 
i Opéra Comique Theatre, Paris, the Italian 
Government has recently issued a circular to 
the various Prefects calling their attention to 
the urgent necessity of protecting the public 
from the risk of fire in theatres, and promul- 


gating a new and much more stringent series | 


of regulations with regard to the construction of 
such buildings. These regulations are simple, but 
effective, and go far beyond any rules that have 
hitherto been framed for that purpose, Theatre 
buildings must be entirely isolated on all sides, 
and have exits on every side opening into a 
public street. The pit must have at least three 
principal exits, one at the back and one at each 
of the sides delivering directly into the street. 
There must not be more than three tiers of 
boxes, exclusive of the pit tier, as a general rule, 
but if a fourth tier be constructed it must be 
provided with two staircases and two separate 
exits, A separate exit must be provided at 
the back of the stage leading directly into the 
street for the use of the performers. Two 
staircases and two separate exits must be 
provided for the three tiers of boxes, dis- 
tinct from the other staircases and exits. The 
staircases and exits should be wide and com- 
modious, as well as the corridors, and all doors 
should open outwards. These regulations are 
to apply to all new theatres, as well as to those 
which are substantially rebuilt. The ends 
aimed at are excellent, but are they always 
possible ? and will not the requirement of 
isolation of the site prove in some Cases 
practically prohibitory / 


‘ * *,* o oe 1 ie 
HE exhibition of drawings and sketche: at 
160, New Bond-street, under the ttie, 


int st is hardiy of that 
some pretty drawings, but is baracy : 


amount of interest to justify a specs and 
separate exhibition. The fashion for —_ 
man ” exhibitions is developing, Dat st ougnt te 
be understood that rather bie 
required for an artist to rem 

attractive by an exhibition of his 





thing appears to us rather like an attempt to| 
people | 
The addition of the | 
contrivances for safety against burglars is an | 


| Hallé 


will probably furnish an interesting and use- | 
‘and print letters from 


re ean AT AEN 


‘which have led to this melancholy 
‘of ancient ties, Is it Verestchaeg 





| ap 
,| only, and that it is not given to every one to 


achieve this. 


HERE is another exhibition of Mr. Ernest 

George’s water-colour sketches of archi- 
tectural subjects at the Fine Art Society’s 
Gallery, which is, if anything, better than the 
last one (from an architectural subject point of 
view, hien ente ndu ; more equable in style. 
This artist has acquired great freedom and 
facility in the representation of architectural 


scenes in water-colour, in a manner which is 
sketchy, but with sufficient indication of detail, 
and in which a complete balance of effect is 
preserved, which we thought was not always 
the case in the former exhibitio: 

ings in the same room. It is hardly necessary 
to pick out any drawings for special mention; 


of his draw- 


BAA 


the interest of the subject and the merit of 


. 


execution 13 sO very equal le Mr. (reorge 
never rises above what may be called archi- 
tectural sketching, and never falls below a high 


point of excellence in that. The collection 
makes, independently of its artistic merit, a 


very good comparative collection resque 
architecture, worth the stad are 
interested in the eubsect. 
{iggy veneers thincs seem t hat heen 
happenmime af the Grosvenor G ry. as 
shadowed forth ix rinted 
in the JT ' : 45 | 
Alma Ts be he ‘f 4 Xf 
C, myns . ST. ind Mr ia 
The latter ts OeS tee SET 
knows, have been for 3 2 
connected with the Gallerr. | Tite. 
from the correspondence that Sir Coutts 
Lindsay has been pursuing, or has rh an 
intention to pursue, a course which is “at 
'variance with the dignity of art | Mr 


and Mr. Carr will ha, 


surne Jones to 


ee ij ; . 
followed in Thar: 


ys by a 

lofty rebuke in the “Grand Seigneur” sty}: 
'from Sir Coutts Lindsay, who implies that his 
|“ salaried assistants” have been endeavouring 
repeatedly to make demands on him to which 
he could not accede, “ accon p nied by threats 
of resignation,” and Lo his recrTret ne b is bes 4 
‘ obliged to sever the connexion.” All this is 
mysterious and puzzling to the outsider, 


According to Messrs. Carr and Hallé, they 


have left Sir Coutts; according to the latter, 
he has left them: but neither of them gives 


any hint of the nature of the artistic heresies 

lisruption 
n that has 
vexed the souls of the We are not 
told. The result will probably te a gain to 
the Royal Academy exhibitions, as far as Mr 
Burne Jones and Mr. Tadema are concerned. 
But where will Mr. Halle get his pi 
hung { 


— 


helie vers 


a. i. 
wuits> 








LETTER FROM PARIS. 
Tre rules which govern the Corps des Ponts 
et Chauseées in France are as those of the 
Medes and Persians, and no engineer, whatever 
his standing and position, can override 
Consequently it comes to pass that M. Alphand 
who has for some time held t ion 
Inspectear-Général of the First Class, 


on the 27th of October attained the age ¢« 
seventy, was the same day placed * en retrait 

in virtue of the rule to that effect. But inas- 
much as this indefatigable worker is still, in 


spite of his age, full of energy and activity, the 
Government has departed from its rule so far 
as to retain him in an irregular fashion, “ hors 
cadre,” as “ Directeur des Travaux,” and 
General Director of the Exhibition works, and 
a unity of administration is thus assured for 
the present, in municipal operations. : 

At the Exhibition, the foundations of the 


~ 


, : ~“* | Galerie des Machines are completed, and the 
“ Summer Time on the South Coast from Rye | 
to Penzance,” by Mr. ©. Gregory, conGuss) 


| immediately. WO pal 
' ave been commissioned from the “ Societe des 


e 
$ 
: 


. 


piers fer the Palais des Beaux-Arts and of the 
“ Sete Libéraux” are to be commenced almost 
The domes of these two palaces 


Ponta et Travaux en Fer.” Inthe ~ Palais des 
Groupes diverses,” designed by M. Bonvard, 


eower até | the covering in and glazing are complete, and the 
ter a gallery | complicated work of the Dome is being proceeded 
own sketches | with. This will run to a height of 60 metres. 
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The levelling up of the Champs de 

progress, and the planting of trees “ 

commenced, in order that they may have time 

to grow and develop into a thick foliage by the 
of the Exhibition. 

The Eiffel Tower has been in check for 
time, whilet the carpenters 
the scaffolding, of 
which was to serve 
arched supports. The base of 
shortly be surrounded : 
and the erection is now near the point when 
the meta! bearers for the first can 
riveted on. After that the scaffolding can be 
dispensed with, as there will then be the central 
point d’appwi necessary for the erection of the 
main body of the tower. 

The Ministry of Commerce has decided to 
institute a re ive exhibition of labour 


sent a kind of complete tableau of the history 
of labour in all times and countries. An exhi- 
bition of this kind was vainly attempted in 
1867 and in 1878; and it will certainly prove 
one of the curiosities of the Exhibition of 1889. 
It will comprise five divisions : anthropological 
and ethnographical science ; liberal arts; art- 
work and handicrafts; methods of transport ; 
and military art. A committee : over 
by M. Jules Simon, and assisted by M. Ernest 
Renan, has been charged with the preparation 
and classification af this portion of the Exhibi- 
tion; among the members of the cemmittee is 
M. Charies Yriarte. 

It had been intended to utilise as a “ Salle de 
Spectacle’ the space included bet ween the four 
great piers of the Eiffel tower, but as this 
would shut out the vista of the central pavilion 
‘the idea has been abandoned, and it is now 
‘intended to erect a decorative fountain there, 
a model for which has been executed by M. de 
‘Saint-Vidal,a pupil of Carpeaux. This fountain 
wll stand within a basin of 20 métres diameter, 
with five faces accentuated by pedestals bearing 
statues symbolical of the five continents of the 
globe. In the centre will bea sphere around 
which will be grouped statees personifying 
ce History,” “ Commerce,” ‘< Sleep,” and ss Love.”’ 
What is the connexion of ideas in this oddly 
assorted group, it is not easy to understand ; 
one thing is pretty evident, that by the year 
1589 Paris will have become a kind of museum 
of allegorical and symbolical figures. On the 
sphere will be another figure representing 
“ Night,” reclining, and supporting on her right 
hand a genius who will a torch which will 
be lighted with electric light. The water will 
flow from among the rocks supporting the 
sphere, and fall in successive cascades to the 
basin below. The whole erection will be about 
30 ft. high, and will be lighted up at night by 
variously-coloured electric lights. 

Paris has now one more educational building, 
in the new college or “ Lyoée” for young girls, 
opened a few days ago in the Rue de Rocher, 
and called the “‘ Lycée Racine.” It has been 
built after the design and under the direction 
of M. Gout, who has produced a facade in the 
Roman style, sober enough in aspect, but not 
without elegance. The interiur, which has 
accommodation for 300 pupils, has a fine 
principal staircase; the planning is good, and 
there is a successful ication of enamelled 
brick for the decoration of the walls and ceil- 
ings of the schoolrooma. 

Princo soe in connexion with the Bourse de 
ommerce are now in erg KG especial! 
the removal of the buildings adjoining the old 
Halle aux Blés, which is at present standing 
completely isolated. Amid the ruins of the 
streets demolished for the construction of the 
Rue du Louvre, the iron cupola of 


is in 


wget ne . erected, at each side of 
main entrance, two large hotels, adorned 
with colonnades and giving accommo- 
dation which is much wanted in this crowded 
and central business quarter. These build- 
ings have been desi #0 a8 to harmonise with 
the design of M. ® central building ; 
not like the new hotel at the Gare St. Lazare 
about which we have already complained, and 
which has ruined the effect of M. Lisch’s 
facade of the railway station, and blocked up a 
new open space almost before it can be said to 


have existed. 
The M Railway, which was be- 


lieved to be , bas arisen from its ashes. 
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M. Heredia, returned from England, is hasten- 
ing to submit to the Council a new scheme, 
doubtfal in point of economy, as ite cost 
al aameak be ten million francs that of the 
scheme y blackballed. As the new pro- 
ject is for an entirely subterranean railway, 
there will probably be a strong Parliamentary 
opposition to it, without counting the 
opposition of the Parisian public, who | t 
and air, and have no love for travell 
eulphur-laden tunnels like those in the neigh- 
bourhood of Baker-street and Portland-road. 

Among works of smaller size, but not of leas 
interest, we may notice the rebuilding of the 
fine stone staircase leading to the Chapel of the 
Clany Maseum. It is sufficient to add that 
this restoration has been confided to M. 
Beeswilwald to assure every one that it will be 
carried out with the greatest care and in a 
conservative spirit. 

Among the many measures taken daring the 
recess to tect the Paris theatres from a 
calamity that at the Opéra Comique, may 
be mentioned the clever manner in which one 
of the “most theatres in Paris has 
been transformed. We refer to the Palais 
Royal Theatre, which is now hardly recognisable. 
We are not speaking of all the compulsory 
modifications,—electric lighting, iron curtain, 
hydrants, &c. We refer to what has been done 
externally. In place of the old sombre and 
mean-looking wall lining the Rue de Valois, 
and presenting no outlet, there is a brick 
facade adorned with mosaics, with two galleries 
on each story communicating with each other 
by permanent staircases from the roof to the 
firet-floor level, whence a movable stair can be 
let down to the street level when needed. These 
stairs and balconies are treated in such a 
manner as to complete the general design, 
producing an effect certainly original and not 
u . M. Paul Sédille was the architect 
for the alterations. 

The crematorium erected in Pére la Chaise, 
from the designs of M. Formigé, has excited a 
good deal of public curiosity. Until some 
special legislation authorises the process the cre- 
matorium will only be used for the destruction 
of hospital débris. The Fours-Gorini system 
is employed; a corpse can be burned in two 
hours, leaving 4 kilogrammes (nearly 9 Ib.) of 
ashes. As to the structure iteelf, the inaugu- 
ration of which will take place shortly, the 
e ion of it is hardly completed ; 
and there is to be added to it a grand vestibule 
with a room for the reception of families. It 
has the form of a parallelogram in three stages, 
and is surmounted by two extract chimneys in 
white stone. At the back are three domes, 
each covering a crematory chamber; these rise 
above an entablatare with a sculptared frieze. 
Bands of red stone are alternated with the 
white, and the principal facade is to bs further 
decorated with black and white marble. 

At Pére la Chaise also, a monument is being 
erected to the caricaturist André Gill, who 
died some years ago, having enjoyed, in the 
days of the Empire, a reputation much beyond 
what his real talent justified. The monument 
is @ very simple one, surmounted by a bronze 
bust of the artist, executed by Madame Laure 
Martin Coutan. 

We have already mentioned that the Union 
Centrale des Arts Décoratifa have instituted 
three competitions, the firet for painters, the 
second for sculptors, and the third for archi- 
tecte. The decision on these was given last 
month; the architectural competition has had 
the best results, and the Judges have asked 
that the premium of 2,000 franca, awarded to 
M. Hourlier, should be raised to 3,000, and that 
the third jum, awarded to M. Maincent, 
should be raised from 1,000 to 2,000 francs. As 
to the painters’ competition, the best design, 
that of M. Mazerolles, did not fulfil the con- 
ditions of the me. In the section of 
scul the jury premiated the designs of 
MM. Deloye, Faivre Lindeneher, and Cor- 
donnier. 

In the past month there have been two com- 
petitions at the Ecole des Beaux Arts, of which 
the most important, founded by the mother of 
the eminent landscape-painter Troyon, takes 
place every two years. On this occasion the 

ize has been carried off by M. Raymond 

oisson, pupil of M. Paul Saén. 

Though writing of Paris we may mention here 
the competition concluded at Rouen a few days 
ago, for the erection of a monument commemo- 
rative of the Franco-German war. The first 
prem‘om was awarded to M. Georges Chédanne 
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architect, and M. Bengt, acu) . 
The were also given. por; other pre. 
changes which we anno : 
administration of the Beaux aoe tase the 
effected. M. Cas hes rephosd s 
“ ” and the portant 
latter has succeeded 
Ronchaud as Director - General of National 
Museums. If one may believe the current 
, M.C has come into office with 
his hands full of reforms. One does not think 
much of these “new broom” professions: » 
shall be content if he will only carry out’ the 
little reform of having ex lanatory noti 
affixed to the paintings oor Statues in the 
national museums; a little improvemen; 
which has been demanded for twenty years to 
relieve visitors from the necessity of purchagin 
a costly and unwieldy catalogue. B 

The mention of this reminds us that the 
Municipal Administration of Paris have deter. 
mined to place on the facades of public build. 
ings, In & cuous manner, the names of 
the architects who have designed them, with the 
dates of their foundation and completion. , 
regulation which may prove in the end y: 
useful in regard to the history of the public 
buildings of Paris. 

An erhibition of modern engravings lately 
opened in the Georges Petit Gallery brings out 
the curious contrast between the works of the 
old French masters of the burin, such as 
Manteuil, Dupont, and others, and the engravers 
of the new school, in which “l'eau forte” pre. 
dominates, and which has replaced the old 
mathematical regularity of hatching by a bold 
sparkle and play of light and shade of which the 
old Classic school never dreamed. Among the 
works of the older school that are exhibited 
may be mentioned some splendid plates by 
Pollet, who was also a master of water-colour 
and miniature; various engravings by Martinet 
after the pictures of Delacroix; the famous 
Hemicycle des Beaux-Arts, engraved by Dupont 
after Delaroche; views of Paris by Méryon, 
the lithographs of military scenes by Charlet 
and Raffet, and the humorous subjects of 
Gavarni and Daumier. Among the works of 
the new school ure those of Charies Jacques, 
mostly animal subjects fall of truth and life; 
the peasant scenes of Millet, the masterly works 
of F. Gaillard and Waltner, the etchings of 
Bracquemond, and those of Lhermitte, who is 
as powerful with the needle as he is with the 
pencil. This collection is of real interest in its 
bearing on the history of the art of the last fifty 
years. 

During the month two well-known painters 
have died. Hippolyte Lazerges had been pro- 
dacing for a long period an extraordinary 
amount of work. A great many of the pro- 
vincial museums and art galleries possess 
pictures by him, among which we may cile 
especially the “St. Pierre ” (Montpellier 
Museum), tho “Chemin de Calvaire” (Orleans 
Museum), the “ Vierge Intercédant” (Limoges 
Museum). He executed also some important 
religious paintings at Narbonne, Orléans, 
Nantes, Rouen, and Fontainebleau; and in 
Paris he decorated a chapel in St. Eustache 
Church, as well as a portion of the church of 
the Sorbonne. Lazerges was also a composer 
of music. As a painter he studied under 
David D’Angers. He received medals in the 
Salons of 1843, 48, and '57. 

The painter James Bertrand ,whose decease we 
have also to record, was better on — a 
land than Lazerges. He had very Sine salen, 
with s rather mannered style, and painted 
elegiac subjects of a pleasing but somewhat 
m ly turn, and with a certain monotony 
of style and subject which ended in — 
wearying the public of his works. He hb ; 
received many medals in various Salons, and 
exhibited two pictures this year, “ Mignon 
and “ Ste. Cecile.” 

We hear also of the death of M. Charles 
Léon Delalande, an architect of talent, designer 
of the Theatre of Cherbourg, and who built 
the ThéAtre de la Renaissance at Paris in 1874, 
and that of the Nouveautés in 1879. The 
“Service de Architecture” of the city of Pars 
has also lost one of ite best members, Julien 
Hénard, formerly censeur of the Société Centrale, 
who has died after a long and lingering illness 
leaving behind him the reputation of an 4 


; conscientious arsist. 
designer and a Lebas, and obtained the 


og of Hi 
rix de Boone tn 1887, and received at 
various Salons at later dates. The Commiasi0 
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lection of his drawings and studies. His 
- e oseial work was the new Mairie of the 
Twelfth Arrondissement (Bercy), of which, 
however, he had not the satisfaction of com- 
pleting the Salle des Fétes, which MM. Auguste 
Cain, Barrias, and Delaplanche are to decorate. 
This indefatigable wor er died at the age of 
seventy-six, poor, bot universally respected, 
and leaving to his son, M. Gaston Hénard (also 
an architect) the example of a blameless life, 
and an absolute disinterestedness which placed 
the objects of his art befere all material 
considerations: One of the highest eulogies we 


can give to any artist. 








Scene 





LONDON WATER-SUPPLY AND 
REMOVAL. 


Tue seventh annual number of Mr. Alfred 
Lase’s analyses of the accounts of the metro- 
politan water companies fully keeps up the 
high character of that excellent summary. It 
is instructive to be shown at a glance, by com- 
parison with former numbers, the movement of 
this great industry. Comparing this, the number 
for 1886, with that for 1882, which we happen 
to have at hand, we obtain the following 
measure of the progress in four years,—a 
period of sufficient length to be significant :— 

The average number of houses supplied 
monthly during the year with water has 
increased from 633,102 in 1882 to 713,147 in 
1886; or by 12°6 per cent. in the four years. 
The average daily supply per house was the 
same in the two years, viz., 181 gallons, or 
between 24 and 24; gallons per head of the 
population for domestic consumption only. 
The number of houses under constant supply 
rose from 202,443 in 1582, to 345,048 in 1586 ; 
or from 31°4 per cent. to 48°4 per cent. of the 
whole number. It is to be noted that this 
improvement does not appear, as far as these 
— go, to have affected the supply per 


The total capital employed has diminished 
from 61°726d. to 57°493d. per 1,000 gallons 
supplied, or by nearly 7 per cent.; the total 
amounts being 13,192,7131. and 14,180,6971. 
respectively, or an increase of 7°6 per cent. 
These figures show a marked increase in the 
economy of the capital outlay. The total cost 
of maintenance and management in 1882 was 
2'656d., and in 1886, 2°564d. per 1,000 gallons ; 
showing an economy of 4 per cent. in working 
cost. The net water-rates were 7°307d. per 
1,000 gallons in 1882; 6,842d. in 1886; the 
profit on trading, 4,689d. in the former year, 
4,345d. in the latter. The net dividend per cent. 
on stock and share capital is not stated for 


1882, but was 920 per cent. in 1886. Thus | past 


the consumers paid, in 1886, 63 per cent. less 
than they did in 1882. The net profit appears 
to have been 7°3 per cent. leas, but it will be 
remembered that the capital was nearly 7 per 
cent. less, taking the 1,000 gallons of supply 
as the unit of comparison. And as the supply 
of water per individual was substantially the 
same in both years, the companies may be 
congratulated on having benefited their cus- 
tomers to the extent of 6 per cent. in the 
period under review, without any appreciable 
loss to their shareholders. The cost per million 
gallons cannot be considered high for so great 
acity. It is kept down, as an average, by the 
ae eee cheapness of the supply of the 

»,294 houses of East London, which is at the 
rate of 4:123d. per 1,000 gallons. 

It is instructive to compare the results of the 
‘oncurrent, if not competitive, working of the 
water supply, divided as it is into eight inde- 
pendent districts, with those of the enormous 
? oe of the operations for the removal 
: this supply from the metropolis when its 
unctions have been discharged. The working 
a of the main drainage system were 
— by Sir J. W. Bazalgette, in February, 
ap lhe per inhabitant per annum. This 
‘ie probably for 1882, as there had not been 

© to work out the figures for 1883 when the 
oy was drawn up. For 1885 the cost rose to 

* elma Pager _ 1886 it was no less than 
.,' Per Gnit, with the certain prospect of a 
HT Baer rise, from the neanadiens-onahenes 
the “a Barking and at Crossness. Taking 
ae — of the Metropolitan Board of 
dae I » per cent. on capital for interest 
ood th ing fund, the total cost of the drainage, 
ae © very imperfect disinfection attempted 
oath " Poe year, came to 2s. 4}d. per 

) the population, as stated by Sir 
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J. W. Bazalgette in 1884, with an allowance 
of 2} per cent. per annum of increment. What 
will be the cost for 1887 and for 1888 it is not 
for us to predict, but the matter is one as to the 
fall elucidation of which the ratepayers will do 
well to be alive. The cleansing of the main and 
intercepting sewers, which is done by hand, 
cost 13,0001. in 1886; pumping cost 47,8861. ; 
and “sewerage experiments and deodorising 
sewers and at outfalls,” cost 107,0631. And 
the Thames is said by those who know it well 
to have been worse than ever, the water being 
this year as fou! at Woolwich as it was in former 
years at Greenwich. 

_ The actual quantity of water supplied by the 
eight companies has risen from 140 millions 
of gallons per day, in 1882, to 162 million 
gallons in 1586. The average daily supply 
during the year, for all purposes, was 30°13 
gallons, and for domestic use alone 24°10 gallons 
per head in 1882 ; 30°49 gallons for all purposes, 
and 2439 gallons for domestic use, in 1886, 
showing a very slight proportionate increase 
both in the trade supply and in the 
domestic supply, in the period compared. 
The increase has thus been at the rate of 
5¢ millions of daily gallons per year. The total 
population supplied by the eight companies 
amounted to the large number of 4,748,265 in 
1882, and 5,348,601 in 1886, showing an increase 
of 126 per cent. in the four years. This 
number, however, includes the inhabitants of a 
larger area than comes under the government 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works. It is 
thus not easy to obtain that comparison between 
the water supplied and the sewage removed, 
which it would be of some value to establish. 
Rain and subsoil water may be expected to make 
the outgoing volume considerably more than 
that supplied by the water companies. But 
156,500,000 daily gallons is the quantity of 
sewage on which Mr. Dibdin’s calculations as 
to the cost of treatment, brought before the 
Institute of Civil Engineers in January, 14857, 
are based. Taking this as the outflow for 1585, 
it is almost identical with the volume of supply, 
and must, therefore, apparently have been 
estimated on that basis. Sir Joseph Bazalgette 
gives a population of 4,000,000, and a water 
supply of 133,500,000 gallons daily for 1854. 








THE SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS: 
VISIT TO ACTON AND EALING. 


On Wednesday, the 19th ult., some fifty or 
sixty members of the Society of Engineers, 
headed by Professor Henry Robinson, Presi- 
dent; Mr. A. T. Walmisley, Vice-President ; 
Mr. Perry F. Nursey and Mr. Jabez Church, 
-Presidents ; Mesers. Henry Adams, W. A. 
Valon, and W. N. Colam, members of Council ; 
and Mr. C. J. Light, Secretary, visited the new 
sewage works at Acton, where they were re- 
ceived by Mr. W. Roebuck, C.E., Chairman of 
the Acton Local Board, Mr. C. Nicholson Lailey, 
Engineer to the Board, and other gentlemen. 

Acton, as many of our readers will know, is 
a large and growing suburban neighbourhood 
bordering on the metropolitan boundary to the 
west, and like other neighbourhoods similarly 
situate, it has been obliged to form a drainage 
system of its own, quite independent of the 
metropolitan main drainage system. After con- 
sideration of other similar works, the Local Board 
has adopted the system introduced by the Inter- 
national Water and Sewage Purification Com- 
pany, which, it is stated, has been successful at 
several places in France, but which is now 
being used at Acton for the first time in England 
on a large scale. The results of full experience 
in this case will be awaited with great interest, 
the more so that the whole question is in 80 
unsettled a state at present. We gave a 
tolerably fall description of these works at 
Acton in the Builder for Sept. 3 last, p. 326; 
but we may here mention that the sewage 1s 
treated by a combined process of precipitation 
and filtration. The precipitant used is magnetic 
ferrous carbon mixed with compound sewage 
salts, viz., sulphates of alumina, iron, calcium, 
and magnesia. This precipitant 18 gradually 
supplied to the sewage as it flows in a channel 
running along cone side of the three precipitating 
tanke, which have a total capacity of 416,500 
gallons. After precipitation 1s completed, the 
first effluent is drawn off by a floating suction 
and through a filter-bed consisting of 
4 in. of ordinary drainage-pipes closely laid in 
shingle, 4 in. of fine gravel, 6 in. of sand, and 





10 in. of magnetic spongy carbon, well mixed 





ee my 


with an equal quantity of sand and gravel. 
Then comes a layer of sand, 9 in. thick, and on 
top a layer of 1 in. of coarse magnetic spongy 
carbon. The second effluent is drawn off from 
this filter-bed and discharged by an outfall-sewer 
intothe Thames. No lime being used in the treat- 
ment of the sludge, it is considered to be of 
high value for manurial purposes. It is pre- 
pared for sale by means of Drake & Muirhead’s 
patent filter-presses, into which it is forced 
by specially - designed duplex steam pumps. 
The works, as now constructed, can, it is 
calculated, deal with the sewage of a popu- 
lation of 20,000, but the machinery is 
capable of dealing with a largely-increased 
population. The works were designed by 
and carried out under the superintendence of 
Mr. C. Nicholson Lailey, the Engineer to the 
Acton Local Board, upon whom they reflect 
much credit, the buildings being pleasing in 
character. The works, as a whole, are entirely 
devoid of the unpleasant odours which so com- 
monly pertain to sewage works. Dr. Angell, 
F.LC., and Mr. Frank Candy, gave some ex- 
planation of the chemical aspect of the process, 
regarding the efficiency of which Professor 
Robinson spoke in very high terms. He 
congratulated the Local Board and the rate- 
payers of the district upon the successful result 
of what he knew had been a very long and up- 
hill fight. From an engineering point of view, 
he said, the works commended themselves to. 
all the visitors, for they had been constructed on 

economical principles, though with an amount 

of taste in the buildings which the members of 
the profession might take example by. The 
working of the particular system of sewage 

treatment which had been adopted here was in 

its infancy, but considered in their sanitary 

aspect, he was of opinion that so far as could 

be judged at present the works were a complete 

success. They were being conducted without 

the slightest smell,—without a trace of the 

odour which had been hitherto regarded as in- 

separable from sewage works. From what he 

had seen of it he thought that this process of 

treatment was one which had a very great 

future. This he said as an old sewage 

“expert,” but without entering into details of 

cost, &c., which were not yet before them, 

though they hoped shortly to have a paper on 

the subject, giving full particulars, by Mr. 

Lailey, the Engineer of the works. 

The visitors then proceeded in carriages to 
visit the refuse-destructor and sewage works at 
Ealing, where they were received by Mr. 
Charles Jones, the Engineer to the Ealing Local 
Board. The refuse-destructor, while generally 
based on the plan of Fryers destructor, 
has some distinctive points, by virtue of which 
Mr. Jones claims to have attained unusually 
satisfactory results. The chief of these is the 
addition of a muffle furnace between the 
furnace proper and the main shaft, by means 
of which combustion is rendered more com- 
plete. No fuel except the ordinary house 
refuse is used, and no objectionable fumes are 
given off. At this depét the sewage sludge of 
19,000 people, and the house refuse of 22,000, 
are being dealt with. It must in candour 
be said that these works presented a somewhat 
painful contrast to those just previously visited 
by the members, both to the senses of sight and 
smell; but then,as Mr. Jones pointed out, they 
were never meant for “ show’”’ works, and have 
been in constant operation for twenty-five 
vears. It was admitted by the visitora that 
to Mr. Jones was due the merit of having been 
the first to deal practically and effectually, and 
at the same time economically, with the sewage 
and refuse of a hitherto unsewered district in the 
Thames valley; but it was hinted that perhaps 
the works were now conducted in a somewhat 
too conservative spirit. The sewage is treated 
by the hme process of precipitation, and the 
effluent is stated to satisfy the Thames Con- 
servators, though (judging by the odour which 
++ emite as it falls over the weir st the 
works) it does not seem to be an altogether 
desirable liquid to enter the Thames at Kew. 
The sludge is disposed of in this wise: rhe 
use refuse, contents of dust-bins, street- 
sweepings, &e., are carted to the depot and 
tipped into very large compartments or bing. 
This dry refuse is spread in layers of about 
12 in. thick, then some of the sewage sludge 
from the tanks is pumped on tot, then another 
layer of dry stuff is spread, followed by another 
moistening with sludge, and so on, until the bin 
ig full. The whole is then allowed to stand for 
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season, and what is not carted away by the 
farmers or market gardeners for use as manure 
(they are at liberty to come and take away as 
much as they want, without charge) is burnt in 
the destructor. In connexion with the de- 
stractor, Mr. Jones’s muffle furnace, through 
which all the fames from the destructor have 
to pass, was examined by the visitors. It is said 
to maintain beg Rone ne of 1,500 degrees, ay. 
BN red to ing its work very . 
ie Senet stated that all the refase brought to 
the depét was dealt with at a cost of 9}d. per 
ton. The visitors cordially thanked Mr. Jones 
for his explanations. 

The visitors were next driven to see the work 
now in progress for the construction of the 
new water-storage i 
Junction Water Company at Ealing. This 
reservoir is a very fine piece of earth 
involving both excavation and embanking. 
visitors were recei Mr. Alex. Fraser, t 
E 


=I 


leading to the West End portion 
pany’s district. At the reservoir 
pipes will terminate in a well, in which there 
will be an inlet into the reservoir, and a branch 
outlet from it, the paasage of the water being 
governed by 30-in. hanging valves and 30-in. 
sinice valves. The outlet branch is carried 
under the bottom of the reservoir, and 
leads from the lower part of a filter or strainer, 
the water passing in at the top of the filtering 
material on its way-to the district. The 


elevation it will command the greater of 
the West End district. The ground Baad 
by the reservoir is on the slope of a 
eouth or upper end being at about the 
top water, while the at the 
lower end is at the level of the bottom 
reservoir; the excavated material 

150,000 cubic yards) is ased for the 
of the banks, and there will be no surplus 


- 
see 


remove. The banks have been formed with 
slopes of 14 to 1, except that at the 
north end, where the bank will be 65 ft. 
high, the outer slope will be 2% to 1. 
The whole of the ground consists of clay, and 
the banks are formed of this material; the 


bottom and internal slopes are puddled and 
punned, and covered with concrete 12 in. in 
thickness, composed of Thames ballast and 
Portland coment in the proportion of 6 to 1. 
The internal slopes will be paved with Candy's 
vitrified bricks on edge in cement, and will be 
surmounted by a vertical wall 5 ft. 6 in. high, 
having a coping of hollow terra-cotta blocks. 
The filter before referred to is circular on 
plan, 65 ft. internal diameter, and con- 
structed of brickwork in cement, faced with 
vitrified bricks, and coped in a similar manner 
to the reservoir. The filtering material will 
be fine gravel, laid on perforated iron plates. 
There will be a handrail round the reservoir 
and filter (from the top of which, it may be 
mentioned, there is a fine view of the surround- 
ing country, including Harrow and neighbour- 
hood). top of the hill a somewhat 
remarkable geological formation, which has 
been the cause of considerable trouble and 
expense, was met with. The ground at this 
part was full of pot-holes of gravel, resting on 
eand and silt, into which the gravel appears to 
have been pressed, possibly, it is thought, b 

the action of ice. This sand, on being padi 
particularly in wet weather, cannot be made to 
stand atany slope, and it has been found neces. 
sary to construct a heavy wall of concrete at the 
base of the south slope of the reservoir, to pre- 
vent the falling of the surface ground and avoid 
damage tothe public road and the adjoining reser- 
voir. The work is being carried out, under con- 





tract, by Mesars. Aird & Sons, the total cost being 
about 36,0001., including pipes, sluices, and 
other ironwork. The Portland cement is sup- 
va the Burham Company, near Maidstone. 

last is obtained from the Thames, and 
is landed at Kew Bridge. The vitrified bricks 
and terra-cotta coping are manufactured at the 
Great Western Potteries, Torrington, North 
Devon. The valves are from Messrs. Laidlaw & 
Sona, of Glasgow, and the hanging valves by 
Messrs. Oakes & Co., Alperton, Derby. 

The day being fine and bright, the work 
was seen under advantageous circum- 
stances, and the excellence and completeness 
of the contractors’ arrangements and plant, 
as well as the remarkable dexterity and strength 
of some of the navvies and the no less remark- 
i of the horses 





THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 


Tue following is a report of the discussion 
which followed the delivery of Mr. Slater's 
presidential address® at the opening meeting of 


been so thoroughly ind in will be absorbed 
into the walls of this room and come out again 
upon occasions when this room is otherwise 
occupied (langhter). Mr. President, you have 
awakened in my mind very pleasing recollec- 
tions of forty years ago, and perhaps the 

tlemen t will excuse me if I say a 
ew words on the subject. The origin of this 
Association was a demand for education, and 
for education only. The previously existing 
Society of Architectural Draughtemen had no 
such object in view, and it had become quite 
effete as regarded its own objects. The rooms 
in Southampton-street, Strand, were the offices 
of Mr. Jayne, who was Secretary to the Associa- 
tion of Architectural Draughtemen. The Presi- 
dent of that Society, Mr. James Wylson, an ex- 
ceedingly worthy man, who had for many years, 
I believe, been at the head of Sydney Smirke’s 
office, went to G to establish himself 
there, where he died a few years afterwards 
without ing been very successful. When I 
occupied the chair, which my friend occupies so 
much more worthily, forty years ago, you must 
not suppose that I was of his age, because I was 
one of the younger and more enthusiastic 
i time the old gentlemen who 
belonged to the Society of Architectural 
Draaghtsmen came in a handy in order to 
supply that little wiedom of which necessarily 
in need. We, like yourselves, were 
looking forward, and not backward, and the 
“old fogies,” as we then considered them, 
supplied the element of wiedom. The address 
from which my friend has quoted a few words 
was an address I delivered to that Society 
of Architectural D temen, and we, the 
younger men, filled the room. Shortly afterwards 
this Association was founded, not in 1842, but in 
1847. We then got a locus in Lyon's Inn Hall, 
where the Globe Theatre now stands, and the 


a lift. They did go in a 
, and it was those two gentlemen 


to come down 
Why, Professor Cockerell, the prince of 
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E hitects, esheidRan, 
aropean archi and Mr. Beresford. 
deceased yesterday. Those two ie 
came in the kindest way. The older men f 
those days were, as the older men are ve 
simply delighted to help forward youth i, 
enterprise in the direction of education oe 
professional advancement. Professor Cockere! 
in all his dignity, delivered a fine Classica] 
sag to your predecessors. Mr. Beresford. 
ope, then only twenty-seven years of 
characteristicall contradicted 
Cockerell. 
one, and Mr. Beresford-Hope’s was 
sarily Gothic, and I well piaiiaber she take 
Olympian indignation of Cockerell as he gaia 
“I knew the gentleman’s father; he did not 
hold such " Now, sir, I am obliged 
to you for allowing me to be a little garrulons 
upen eld times. What you have said abou 
commends iteolf particularly to my 
me to impress it 
upon those gentlemen present, because from 
that day in February, 1847, up to the present 
time, this Association has never swerved from 
ite one , Viz., to advance the edacation 
of the student. That is the one 
purpose above all others which you are safe jy 
still following, and it isthe one purpose beyond 
which I hope you will not allow yourselves to 
go very far. The President has mentioned the 
time when the proposition was made by some 
one to abandon the Association altogether in 


1856. de 4 friend Mr. Rickman was the pro. 
poser, all of you who know him will not 
doubt there was very good reason for the 
motion he made. The reason was this. The 
young men of that time had not the pluck to 
go forward, and the same state of things oc. 
curred at the other critica] period the President 


has mentioned ; but there is no want of pluck 
now; sometimes there is too much of it, and 
if there has been a good deal too much of it on 
various occasions since then, put it to the 
credit of the Association. Because when they 
tell me that young men are conceited, | say, 
“Of course they are, and so let them be en- 
What is the use of starting life at 
all if they do not start fall of hope and 
determination?” There is an old Scotch 
saying that “If you bode for a silk gown you 
will get the sleeve o’t,” and why should we 
grudge you, who are fall ef animal spirits, and 
all sorts of exultation and delight, that motire 
power which lies at the very root of success! 
Now, gentlemen, I hope you will go forward in 
this enterprise of encouraging the education 
of the architectural profession, which is a large 
one, and one in which great honour is to be 
ined. I am glad, for my own part, to 
find from the President, who is one of the 
Examiners, that there is a little hesitation 
as to whether the Institute Examination is 
success or not, and for this reason, that I am 
very much afraid of the tendency in any 
examination of the sort [to go a little be- 
ond the necessities of the case (applause). 
am happy to find that the young men, 
in their own way, are indicating a little 
dissatisfaction in that precise view of the 
case. Let me tell you what the Examination of 
the Institute ought to be. It ought to be the 
simplest and plainest test to draw the line 
between the young man who is educated sufli- 
ciently and the young man who is not edacated 
sufficiently (applause). Nothing farther than 
that; it ought to be nothing else and nothing 
more. The Institate has no right to establish 
an academical standard that is in the least 
degree above the requirements of the pro 
fession, or more than is necessary for the 
drawing of that line of demarcation (applause). 
It seems to me, in taking that view of the case, 
that one of the next steps the Institute must 
take is to estublish examinations in such & w4y 
that they may be conducted in writing and 
drawing in all of the country without 
involving the necessity for the examinee ~ 
come up to London or to any other centre - 
civilisation in the land. I may tell you that 
have a liar mode of examining my c!ass . 
King’s College, which I find to be exoeeding'y 
successful. I never charge the memory Wt 
anything, and I never set a catch > yen 
(applause). I never suppose it possible ie 
any can in any way comprom™® ssf 
honour (renewed applause). | say, yen 
bring your notes and the library of the Brit 
Museum, if you like.” I give them 60 many 
questions ; they take the questiom 
home with them, and in the course of ten day 
they return the answers, and | seldom have 
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+~ of complaining of the quality 
any Oppor scapicion of saiealan as regards the 
or dieboe 3 nof them. Why, then, should the Insti- 
tute,—and Ido not say it is so,-why should 
Institute have any suspicion of the honour 
“eo Architectural students throughout the 
peared ® J would send the Institate Examina- 
tion paper all over the country to whomsoever 
desired it, and if he duly answered the ques- 
tions on his Examination paper, certified by some 
per authority, | should give him his degree 
aid it. Isee no reason whatever for young 
ni to be expected to come to the large centres. 
{ may be a little before my time, but it seems 
to me it must come to that in the rE — 
what I read in the journals, and from the 
‘Hlustrations more particularly, it has become 
apparent to me of late years that the quality of 
the architects who are working in the recesses 
of the kingdom,—not in the centres of industry, 
but in the smaller country towns,—is vastly 
superior to anything that any class of architect 
ag wwe in my day. The draughtsmanship, 
or instance, seems to me wonderful. I do not 
know where the young men acquire such 
accomplishments. In my day there was no 
such draughtemanship possible ; and so it is in 
the papers we read, and in the questions and 
answers we read in some of the journals. It is 
evident that the standard of education has 
risen vastly within the last few years, and that 
not alone in London, Liverpool, Manchester, and 
Glasgow, but all over the country (applause). 
Professor T. Roger Smith.—-I ask permission 
to rise for the purpose of seconding the vote of 
thanks which has been proposed in #0 able and 
interesting a speech by my old friend and 
colleague in this Association, and in many other 
works,—Professor Kerr. And, in doing so, I 
am placing myself in a very difficult position, 
because, having listened to the brilliant address 
which he has given us, I am asking you to hear 
one or two words which I know will not possess 
anything of the same brilliancy, though they 
will be uttered with equal goodwill. I have 
much pleasure, Sir, in congratulating you upon 
occupying the very important position you 
occupy a8 President of this Association. We 
have been associated together in various ways 
for a considerable number of years, and it is a 
great pleasure to me to see you in that position. 
But I am equally glad to be able to congratu- 
late the members on having secured you as 
their President (applause). Agel have just said, 
{ have known Mr. Slater in various capacities 
for a good many years, and I am quite sure that 
there is no man among those who could aspire 
to the position of President of the Association 
who is, in my judgment, more likely to be 
useful ‘o you, and to acquit himself better in 
the duties he is called upon to fulfil (applause). 
{ am not about to go back over old ground, 
though (feel very much tempted to do so, but | 
should like to say that I was one of those who 
had something to do with the Association at and 
after the period of the second idea of giving-up 
which has been referred to. We did not give 
up, but went on through a stroke of good 
— and that we did go on successfully I 
think was very much due to the kindness of 
ag of the elder members of the profession, 
‘3 0, at my request,—] being President at the 
ime,—came and gave us a series of excellent 
Papers on subjects of greatinterest. Sir Gilbert 
wr pe Mr. Ashpitel, and others, came among 
: ben the mere effect of what they put before us 
pes = ~ mense stimulus and attraction, and was 
re the most important agencies which helped 
eT the Association on the course which 
Bet | ‘aoa in 80 large a meeting to-night. 
gard to the f me 0 ay one word with re- 
me by th ature, which is impressed upon 
: 7 e fact that there is, if I may use 
Mens ‘rase, “something in the air.” The 
pares seems to have come, or to be coming, 
ont “very considerable change ought to be 
r ai and, I believe, will be made,—some 
: bees one can hardly quite grasp,—in 
pit ther ener education of men training for 
wb og — I feel perfectly sure that if the 
si ome goes on,—and go on it must,— 
Matic prance > 8008 be o feeling that syste- 
aa the Peron for it is essential. It strikes 
tion an ‘a is for you, as members of the Associa- 
is fact for those directing your affairs, to look 
te i the face; to find if it bea fact, and 
© the best you can to 
Such ad make such changes, 
vances, and such reorganisation of 
methods as , rganisation 
large sh may fairly secure to yourselves a 
educatin vit 88Y Change in the system of 
Ucation which we in the Associati i 
ion are fairly 





entitled to expect. This Association has been 
the educating body of the profession for many 
years, and I should be sorry to think that if any 
change took place it would be in the direction of 
taking away from the interest and value of its 
work. Ido not think it need be: I do not think 
it ought to be; but I do think it will be 
right for you during the next few years to look 
the necessities of the case very fully in the 
face, and to do your best to systematise and 
render more thorough and complete the system 
of education given bere. I do not mean to sav 
that individual things are to be better taught. 
because I believe that many individual 
things are as well taught as they could 
possibly be in an organisation of the sort: 
bat I do think it is possible that the whole 
scheme could be more complete, and I really 
think such greater completeness is wanted 
in order that a larger number of men should 
feel themselves fit year by year to present 
themselves for examination with courage and 
with the confidence of securing success. 
I have no doubt that in the future an in- 
creasing number of the members of the Asso- 
ciation will present themselves for examination, 
end will secure success, and reflect credit both 
upon themselves and upon the society. I will 
not detain you longer; I wish you a very 
prosperous session, and every possible success 
in the educating work of the Association during 
the year (applause). 

Mr. T. M. Rickman, F.S.A., said that his 
name had been mentioned as having proposed a 
resolution, many years ago, for winding up the 
Association, and he would therefore like to 
explain the circumstances of the case. Mr. 
Cates and he, finding the Association to be in 
a bad way, and that no interest was being taken 
in the papers read, proposed a series of ten or 
twelve resolutions. That had precisely the effect 
he had expected. The whole of the resolutions up 
to the last one were passed unanimously, as no 
one could doubt the statements brought for- 
ward, but when they reached the last resolution 
the anewer was, “ No, we won't.” That was 
just the answer Mr. Cates and he had anti- 
cipated. The members then put their shoulders 
to the wheel, and the result was, as the Presi- 
dent had explained, that the Institute shortly 
afterwards began to take an interest in the 
Association, which progressed better from that 
time onwards. The members of the Associ- 
ation since he had had to do with it had been 
devoted to self-help and helping one another. 
Several views might be taken of architectural 
education, but, so far as bis experience went, 


could receive was from his fellows in the office. 
Those therefore who atadied in connexion with 
the Association had the advantage of meeting 
others who had things fresh in their minds, and 
he hoped that state of things would always 
continue (applause). | 
Mr. E.C. Robins. F.S.A., said he wished to note 


carefully looked after, in the interest of the 


The suggestions made by 


the examiners. 
Professor Kerr would also receive most careful 
attention. He did not believe that they, the 
examiners, got the credit they deserved, and he, 
for one, would be willing to make the Examina- 
tion as easy as would be wise in proving those 
who passed to be worthy of the confidence of 
the public generally. With that reservation, 
which was of the utmost importance, he was 


sions of opinion which had been given that 
evening. He also wished to say 4 word in 
regard to the elder members of the profession, 
who still maintained their connexion with the 
Association. He felt considerable pride in being 
one of them, because he always took great inte- 
rest not only in young architects, but in rising 
men generally. Those who had had to make 
their own way must know that the difficulties 
of doing so were nowadays, perhaps, rather 
‘increased than diminished by the large demands 
made by the public, and by the enormous 
number ‘of persons who were ready to answer 
those demands. He did think, therefore, that 
the elder members of the profession might do 
something more than pay their ordinary ha : 
guinea with the rest of the younger men. As 
had been shadowed forth from the chair, 
there was a hope that some means would 
be forthcoming for establishing paid pro- 
feasorships, and he trusted the elde 
of the profession would come forwar¢ 





in the work; for himself he would be 


the greatest assistance that the young architect | 


the fact that the future Examinations would be) 


members. because their President was one of | 


delighted to hear the true and liberal expres- | 


if- | 


r members | success. 


iand aid/ that some peop : | 
most | with Mr. Mathews that, cons! 
; 


| happy to help (applause). Perhaps the reason 

that had not been done before was because the 
question had never been mooted. There was a 
feeling that the work had been we!! done in the 
barrow way in which it had been carried out, 
but, under the advice of such a man as Mr. 
Siater, any educational scheme would neces- 
sarily bea well-considered one. It would be all 
the better if it made them quite free from the 
necessity of appealing to the Institute, which 
had a large work of its own that it ought to be 
doing. The members of the Association had 
the means of teaching themselves and their 
fellows, as well as of extending that edacation 
by finding proper teachers of a hicher quality 
than they had yet been able to acquire. 

Mr. J. Dooglass Mathews said that he joined 
the Association when it was just emerging from 
the shadow of darkness into the Keht which had 
continued increasing year by year, each year 
being a greater succeas than the one preceding. 
To his mind the great advantage of the Associa- 
tion had been the elastic way in which it had 
been ruled and the manner in which it had 
afforded to all its members the opportunity of 
improving themselves by establishing those 
classes which were necessary to that improve- 
ment. During thetwenty-eight years in which 
he had known the Association there had never 
been anything that might be termed a drastic 
alteration ; things seemed to have gone on one 
after another, and necessities were met as 
they presented themselves. He could not 
help thinking that if the same policy 
were still adhered to the Association could 
be as useful in the future as it had 
heen in the past. They had never sat down 
and said,—‘‘We will simply do what we 
have been in the habit of doing, and we won't 
move’; but they had moved with the times, 
though not, perhaps, so fast as Professor Kerr 
would have liked. At the same time they had 
always been on the look out to provide for the 
things that were wanted. Those who were as 
old or older than himself would admit that the 
present was very different to the past. Com- 
plaint had been made by many that they were 
very much behind the age, and that they 
required many things they had not got. The 
Examination was the result of combined 
perseverance on the part of the Association, 
and would never have been brought into exist- 
ence but for that body. f, then, the Ex- 
amination had necessitated other require- 
ments which the Association did not possess, 
they would doubtless be provided. At the 
same time he should look with a great 
amount of jealousy upon the original scheme 
lof the Association being lost. They had 
hitherto been working almost wholly from 
'a voluntary point of view, and when they 
looked at “the rreat success that had been 
attained, they might take pride in the amount 
of voluntary work done. He dissented froin 
ithe President’s remark that the limit of 


'woluntary work had now a'most been reached. 
’ increasing, an 
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On the contrary, the work was a 
‘with the increase men were ready and willing 


‘to help it forward. Therefore, if they one: 


ii gave the “* eold shoulder” Lo voluntary wor, 


the doom of the Association would _ be 
| gealed. With respect to the Examina. 
‘tion, he was sorry to hear it implied that 
‘it was not so successful as might have been 
‘anticipated. He could not help thinking, 
‘considering the short time that had elapsed, 
‘and the great amount 0 opps to 
‘it in the first instance, that the result had 
'been fairly satisfactory. When the matter 
‘was firat proposed it was an understood 
‘thing that the Examination should increase in 
stiffness as time went on. He might say that 
‘never had a catch question been set, nor had 
‘there been any desire on the part of the 
examiners to prevent the passing of any man. 
‘Their desire had always been to assist young 
men in every shape and way, and if, as con- 
stant!y happened, little slips occurred, oppor- 
tunities were given for correction In the course 
of the Examination. At the same time, as Mr. 
Robins had said, the standard of the Examina- 
pt up if it was to be of any good 


‘tion must be xe | 
‘at all (hear, hear). | 
The vote of thanks was then put, and carried 
by acclamation. , 
“The Chairman, in replying, said that Mr. 
Mathews had misunderstood him in supposing 
bh: did not think the Fyamination a 
What he had meant to convey was 
le thought so, but he agreed 
dering the number 


: 


‘that he 
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ote had elapsed since it was established, | last, when was a attendance. There “neg gay CHURCH, 
they had every reason to be mgvgers gp were several new rage enenen 8 and the irs ne nse : 

corr appe be somewhat in advance secretary handed in a large books perhaps, 

coe ae oe speaker) had had some | which had been received for the library. The | Burne Jones windows et te 


little e ience of the kind of examination 
++ by the Professor, because in 
certain classes of the Association questions 
were set which the candidates had time to 
answer to the best of their ability. No doubt 
some of his hearers had read Mark Twain's book 
describing a journey to the Holy Land with a 
number of people, who, whenever they saw a 
veiled female, invariably exclaimed, “ What a 
Madonna-like form!” At last, Mark Twain 
said, “I know what's coming; I know 
where they get their sentiments from’’; and 
he (Mr. Slater) was bound to say that the 
answer to the queries, in too many instances, 
showed where they were obtained. Sach a 
system would not do for the Examination, but 
he could endorse what Mr. Mathews had said, 
that there were no catch questions, and that 
the desire of the examiners thronghout was 
very much to pass the candidate than 
to “ plack ” him (applause). 
The proceedings then i 








ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society.— 
The twelfth seasion of the Leeds and Yorkshire 
Architectural Sosiety was commenced on 
Monday evening at the rooms in Infirmary- 
street, Leeds, when there was an exhibition of 

ize drawings, and a svirée in connexion with 
the Sketching Clab. The President (Mr. C. R. 
Chorley) occupied the chair. The following 
prizes, gained during the last sessioa, were dis- 
tributed by the President:— A. E. Dixon, 
31. 3s., for the prize for design of monument to 
a statesman ; 1l. 11s. 6d., being half the amount 
of prize, for drawings illustrating construc- 
tion of church roofs; 21. 2s., for best set of 
drawings executed for the Associated Sketching 
Clab. F. W. Bedford, prize of ll. ls, for 
designs executed for the winter session of the 
Associated Ssetching Clab. F. Mitchell, prize 
of ll. ls, for essays during winter session of 
Sketching Club. The President then proceeded 
to give his inaugural address. After referring 
to the condition of the Society, 
he said that the discouraging cir- 
cumstances attending the work of the Society 
was one which, he regretted to say, formed an 
ever-insoluble problem to those who were 
interested in the rising generation of architects. 
He referred to the apathy of architectural 
students respecting the serious responsibility 
of their future, and their disregard for the 
demands which their cmedien makes on them 
for continuous and systematic study of the 
information required in acquiring a mastery of 
their calling. The instances of this culpable 
neglect to avail themselves of the opportunities 
afforded them for improvement bad been more 
than usually noticeable of late. The courses of 
lectures on construction, to be given at the 
Yorkshire College by Professor Barr, which 
were supported by the Society, and which had 
the widest publicity given them amongst archi- 
tectural students throughout the county, had 
failed to elicit anything like the response that 
might have been expected. On the motion of 
Mr. J. B. Fraser, seconded by Mr. H. Perkin, a 
vote of thanks was given to the President for 
his address. 

Iaverpool Architectural Society.— The first 
meeting of this Society for the present session 
was held at the Royal Institution, Colquitt- 
street, on Monday evening last, when the 
opening address was delivered by Mr. Edimund 
Kirby, A.RIB.A., the President. 
course of his address, Mr. Kirby referred at 
some len to the important question of the 
safety theatres, which, he said, deserved 
the earliest attention of Parliament, and he 
trusted it would not be long before we had 
compulsory and comprehensive legislation 
passed to incorporate the rules of the con- 
struction not only of theatres but of every 
public assembly room within the scope of the 
Municipal Buildings Laws throughout 
the country. In the discussion which followed, 
Mr. G. E. Grayson, Mr. Thomas Cook, Mr. J. 
M. Hay, Mr. H. B. Bare, Mr. Alex. White, 
aud Mr. C. Aldridge took part, and a vote of 
thanks was given to the President for his 


Manchester Architectural Association.--The 
Manchester Architectural Association held its 


President (Mr. Davies-Colley) presented the 
prizes to the successful stadenta in the Classes of 
Design and Construction (Messrs. Ernest Farrar, 
A. 8. Chadwick, and R. Booth). Mr. Mould, 
the hon. secretary, announced that Mr. John 
Slater, B.A., the president of the London Archi- 
tectural Association, had consented to read a 
paper on November 29th, on ‘‘ Modern Architec- 
tural Education.” The hon. secretary also read a 
number of communications, among them being 
one from the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
teots, dated October 12th (which was received 
with applause), thanking the Association “ for 
the excellent step taken’’ of forming a reading. 
class for the examination in architecture, and 
stating that in consequence the Royal Institute 
had decided to hold the examination in Man- 
chester next February. The preliminaries dis- 
posed of, the President delivered the opening 
address of the session. 








Sllustrations. 
CHURCH OF ST. ANNE, ROATH, 
CARDIFF. 


for service on the Eve of St. Michael 
and All Angels will, when completed, 
consist of a nave, with north and south aisles, 
a choir ef considerable dimensions, shallo 
transepts on either side of the western portion 
of the choir, a morning chapel on the southern 
sacrarium, and a clergy vestry on 
side of thesame. The choir vestry 
occupy the lower part of the north transept, 
will contain the organ. 
bh the charch internally will 
the total width across the nave 
ft., while the height from 
the underside of the curved 
roof-line will be 41 ft. 





6 in. 

As will be seen by reference to the plan, the 
site for which the church had to be designed 
was very confined, and the only means of ob- 


the east and the already-existing school to the 
west, was to start the east wall right against 
the pavement at the one end, and to allow the 
west wall to stand as close as possible to the 
school building at the other. This shortness of 
the site will also force the morning chapel and 
the clergy vestry up to the pavement line, and 
it will make it necessary to shorten the north 
aisle at the west end. 

In order to give due prominence to the 
western entrance, which otherwise would be 
entirely hidden behind the school, a narthex 
will be added whenever the completion of the 
church may be taken in hand: st present only 
the choir, including the fléche, together with the 
lower portion of three bays of the nave, are 
finished permanently; but the nave has been 
extended to the west wail in a tem 
manner, and the whole has been covered with a 
temporary roof at the level of the string-course 
below the c windows. 

The church will be seated with chairs, and 
will accommodate upwards of 400 people. 

As far as possible a dark-grey local stone has 
been used for the exterior of the building, but 
where freestone was » Box Ground 
Bath stone has been employed. Internally, the 
dressings are of Corsham Down stone, and the 
ery of the wall-surfaces are plastered. 

The choir will eventually have a curved 
boarded ceiling underneath the rafters; the 
chancel arch, and the arch at the steps leading 
up to the sacrarium, are composed of double 
wooden ribs, with panelled soffits between. The 
nave-roof will be of the same form, but open, 
and it will be divided into bays by single ribs 
over each pier. From the nave-piers to the 
aisle walls will occur stone arches springing 
pun » ines love Shae eee arcade ; these 
transverse arc will sapport the c 
buttresses, which further east are mice bs ue 
walls of the transepts. 

The executed work has been efficcently 
carried out by Messrs. Shepton & Son, of 


The drawing from which the illustration is 
taken, was in the last exhibition at the 





Academy. J. Anrnun Reeve. 





HIS Church, which was partially opened 


1 ' in Christ Church, Ozf 
White glass is largely employed, the denbenios 
of the three large figures being entirely white 
and very delicately shaded. There is a certa;, 
sculpturesque simplicity about the design very 
suitable to the material it is wrought in. The 
drapery is everywhere carefully thought out 
and not a series of folds put in mechanically 
to fill up the design, as is frequently the cage 
in glase painting. The flesh is matted over 
with red, and tells warm against the drapery, 
The wings of theangels are pale blue. The lead 
lines are used as far as possible to emphasise 
the design, but where they are introduced to 
meet the exigencies of the leading, no attempt 
at concealment is made, which is as it should 
be, a glass-painting being a glass - painting 
withous attempting or pretending to be any- 
thing else. 

The three small compartments below, repre. 
senting episodes in the life of St. Cecilia, ar 
richer in colour than the upper portions of the 
lights, a greater variety of tints being intro. 
duced, and yet so delicate are the colours, ané 
so skilfully are they blended, that they present 
no harsh contrast to the more important por. 
tions of the window. 





PALACE COURT, BAYSWATER. 


Tas residence is now being erected on the 
site of the old Shaftesbury House in the Bays. 
water-road, for Mr. J. J. Fellows, the Agent- 
General for New Brunswick. The designs of 
the architects, Messrs. W. Harvey & Bernard 
Smith, were selected in a limited competition, 
and immediately put into execution. 

The building is faced with dark red Rowland 
Castile bricks 14 in. in thickness, the cornices 
and dressings being in stone from the Sydnope 
Quarry, Matlock Bridge. : 

The contract for the carcass is being carried 
out by Mr. Bush, of Gower-street, at a cost of 
about 10,0001, . 

The drawing from which the illustration is 
taken was exhibited in the Koyal Academy oi 
this year, but has been slightly modified for 
publication, and the plans added. 


SEDILIA, HECKINGTON CHURCH, 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 


Tue beautiful sedilia in the chancel of this 
church, of which we give an illustration 0 
this number, have undergone sad mutilation in 
bygone times. Many of the figures are either 
broken or entirely gone, but the grandly de- 
signed foliage is almost perfect. The crockets 
are extremely rich and diversified, and are 
boldly carved. The caps to columns 4re, both 
in their foliage and moulding, somewhat 
different, giving indications of a Transitional 
spirit. 3 

The illustrations are from drawings by ™. 
Lionel Littlewood. 


—— 
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Liverpool Engineering Society. — 1 
usual fortnightly meeting of this Society w* 
held at the je Institution, Ooiquish- steed 
Liverpool, on Wednesday last, November 2nd, 
Mr. John J. Webster, M. Inst. C.E., President, 
in the chair. A paper was read by Mr. Henry 
Pooley, jun., entitled ‘‘ Automatic Weighing 
Machines.” The author commenced by givité 
a short account of the earliest form of aa 
pound lever weighing machine, and ite . oe 
quent improvement by the addition of wept om 
and mers: oe The further introduction Se 
steelyard without loose weights was then oe 
with, together with the circumstances ners . 
to the adoption of self-indicating ma i. 
The attempte to make self-indicating — : 
of high capacity on the spring- balance sag 
were referred to, and the reasons ets 
failure given. The invention by xian A a 
& Stroudley of the combined lever an¢ *P - 
indicator was then described, and an — 
was given of the experiments with the SNe 
and the further invention of the —_ a 
indicator. Automatic weighing app" bia 

ing with grain in bulk, rice, seed, or ~ 
then t with, and the author concl “ 
describing the arrangement and working 











equal-beam weighing machine and hopper- 
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REPROOF CURTAIN FOR 
THEATRES. 
have had two opportunities of witnessing 


vath’s patent fireproof curtain for 
“ “ded for obvious reasons, the 


’ 


HEATH'S Fi 


We 
trials of 


. Alt 
ots bee not been conducted on other than 


ickness 
6 1” scale, except as to the thic 
7 tain itself (which in the experi- 


of the cur = 
has been of the same substance, 

eee less than # in. thick,—as would 

be used for a fall-sized theatre curtain), 


als to which the curtain has been 
a tie as detailed hereafter, have been 
a ge is made of canvas on the 
auditorium side, lined with Bell’s spongy 
asbestos cloth on the side next the stage, both 
fabrics being quilted together. The roller 
on which the curtain is rolled is placed in 
the cellar of the theatre at the back of 
and close to the footings of the proscenium 
wall, and below apy opening in the wall. 


LEVEL OF | STAGE 
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The upper edge of the curtain is fastened to 
& light iron lattice girder, extending about 
2 ft. beyond the proscenium opening on either 
side, the ends of which slide in grooves and 
are mounted with friction wheels ; from 
these ends chains or wire ropes pass up- 
wards and over pulley wheels, and at their 
extremities are attached counterbalance weights 
exceeding the combined weight of the girder 
and curtain. In the cellar, and below the roller 
on which the curtain is rolled, is situate a tank 
or trough of water the length of the roller, and 
Containing another roller (see diagram); and 
we curtain is carried under and round this roller 
and through the water, so that on rising the 
Whole of the curtain is wet. Longitudinal traps 
are formed in the mezzanine and stage floors 
immediately over the curtain girder. The 
curtain is woand round the roller by simple 
eg and gearing, and kept in its place by a 
oa Cropping into the gear-wheel. At the 
whole the proscenium iron flanges extend the 

height of the curtain, and when the 
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matically pivot and close the edges of the 
curtain, clamping the sides and preventing the 
escape of smoke or flame (see lower part of 
diagram, which is a plan showing one side of 
the proscenium opening and one edge of the 
curtain clamped or pressed against the wall). 
At the same time the girder engages a lever 
which opens a sluice-cock in a water-main, which 
extends along the inside of the top of the pro- 
scenium opening, and is perforated with jet- 
holes, so that the curtain is kept wet all the 
time that it is up. This water can, of course, 
be supplied from a main or cistern. 

The action of the whole apparatus is as 
follows:—On an alarm of fire being given, by 
merely touching with the finger a trigger 
which moves the pawl, the counterbalance 
weight descends instantly, and the girder and 
curtain rapidly rise from the trough of water 
through the traps in the mezzanine and stage 
floors to the top of the proscenium opening, the 
iron pivoted flanges on either side clip its edges, 
and the water main is turned on. 

The model by which the apparatus was tested 
is, we were informed, one-eighth the size of 
Drury-lane Theatre, and the curtain is raised in 
one second and a half. In the actual theatre it 
would rise 40 ft. in about four seconds, with 
scarcely any noise or vibration, and could be 
returned to its normal position in about three 
minutes. The model is made of strong plate 
iron, strengthened by angle and tee iron so far as 
the stage is concerned ; and of thin wood, painted, 
for the proscenium and front part of the stage. 
Between the stage and the front there is only 
the curtain. On the occasions of the experi- 
ments the iron stage part of the model has been 
filled with wood and shavings, sprinkled with 
petroleum, and when lighted an intense fire has 
been burning for more than half an hour at each 
tria], making the iron structure in parts red 
hot, while the temperature in front within 1 in. 
of the curtain bas not exceeded 90°. After the 
trials the curtain remained intact. 

We may add that it is proposed to paint the 
Canvas or auditorium side of the curtain in 
oils, so that it may be made to look like a pic- 
torial drop scene. But it appears to us that 
the tendency to shrinkage on the part of the 
constantly wetted canvas, tethered to its un- 
shrinkabie lining of asbestos cloth, will some- 
what interfere with this proposal. It is further 
proposed, and rightly so, that the curtain shall 
be raised and lowered at least once or twice in 
the presence of the audience during every per- 
formance, to the end that it may be kept in 
proper working order, and become familiar to 
the audience. A question that occurs to our 
mind, however, is whether a large expanse of 
wet canvas (whether painted or not) would not 
have a decided tendency, if left exposed to the 
auditorium for any appreciable interval of 
time, to chill the house and to indace colds ’ 

So far as could be judged from witnessing 
the triale referred to, the invention is one of 
much practical value. It appears to be only a 
question of mechanical arrangement to cause 
the curtain when drawn up to be closely clipped 
to or pressed against the proscenium wall. 
Daily use of the cartain, and frequent Inspec- 
tion of the water sapply arrangements,* should 
go far to ensure the safety of an audience, by 
preventing unreasoning panic in the event of 
a fire breaking out on the stage of a theatre. 
The new curtain, as it seems to us, will resist 
fire for a much longer time than would be 
necessary for the orderly and even leisurely 
clearance of the auditorium; but we are not 
so sanguine as its inventor when he confidently 
said that where his curtain is used insurance 
companies will be able to insure the auditorium 
of a theatre at ls. 6d. per cent. They would 
probably be unwilling to do 80, for, although 
the curtain might for an indefinite period, 
so long as it remained intact, resist the 
spread of fire to the auditorium, there is a 
possibility that a falling beam or girder would 
rend or tear the curtain, and thus impair or 
destroy its effectiveness. But this consider- 
ation notwithstanding, the invention is one 
well deserving attention by architects of 
theatres, theatrical managers, and authorities 
and officials more or less responsible for the 


safety of theatres. 





oald ioned that the jets of water 

6 rs hor i con down the inside of the 
curtain would not come into ag! every time the curtain is 
raised, bat only in case of fire. The water would be turned 
on simply by ing the lever further over than would be 





required merely to :aise the 


curtain has risen, these instantly and auto- | 





CASE UNDER THE METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING ACT. 
NEGLECTING TO GIVE NOTICE. 


AT the Marylebone Police Court on October 26th, 
Messrs. Dixon & Dowse, of 31, Westbourne-terrace 
North, Builders, were summoned by Mr. H. Gundry, 
the District Surveyor of Paddington, for neglecting 
to give him notice of a building in the rear of 36, 
Hatherley-grove, for Mr. W. Owen, of Westbourne- 
grove. The defendants pleaded forzetfulness. 

The District Surveyor said that he pressed ‘his 
case from no motive of pique or profit, but to per- 
form bis duty. The defendants had in previous 
cases neglected giving notice of buildings, and he read 
copies of letters of complaint he had addressed to 
them on those occasions, In reply to the magistrate, 
the District Surveyor said he had not prosecuted the 
defendants in those cases. He further said that 
several of the works done for Mr. Owen in the 
conversion of private houses into business premises 
required great care and attention, as no other pro- 
fessional surveyor was employed. In one case the 
first information conveyed to the District Surveyor of 
works to the foundations of two of these houses was 
the news that they had fallen into the street. The 
defendants were not the builders employed on that 
occasion. 

Mr. Mansfield imposed a fine of 3/., and 23s. 


coste. 








“SHONE’S EJECTORS IN THE RECENT 
RAINSTORMS.” 


Tue following letter was sent to us too 
late for publication last week :— 


Srr,—I avail myself of your kind offer to accord 
me space in this week's issue of your paper, to reply 
to Mr. Donaldson’s letter which appeared in the 
Builder on the 15th of October. 

1. The ratio of power to work is strictly accord- 
ing to the theoretical calculations, and is very 
moderate for low lifts, but somewhat greater than 
for direct pumping for lifts above 45 ft. 

This ratio is greater than is shown by calculations 
which were made public by Mr. Donaldson some 
time ago. He did not then, however, take into 
consideration that air compressed adiabatically 
cannot be credited with a larger volume than air 
compressed isothermally, because the larger 
volume is entirely due to the higher temperature, 
which, in cases where the air compressors and the 
ejector stations are widely apart, disappears before 
the air gets into and out of the pneumatic ejectors. 

So far as my experience goes,—and [ may say 
that Mr. Donaldson has never had any practical 
experience of my system,—it entirely confirms 
theoretical calculations as to all possible losses. 
Where these losses exceed the calculated losses, 
they must be due solely to bad workmanship and 
materials, as every practical engineer will be aware. 

Mr. Donaldson's statement, therefore, that, ‘‘ the 
excessive value of the ratio of power to work which 
Mr. Shone, after about ten years’ experience, has 
found it necessary to adopt, proves conclusively, 
&ec.,” is the creation of his own imagination. It has 
no foundation in fact. 

2. Mr. Donaldson's statement as to whether or 
not I was the responsible engineer, requires no 
answer. 

3. It is not stated in the pamphlet presented to 
the Members of the Imperiai Legislature that the 
12-in. pipe connecting the manhole with the metro- 
politan sewer would “‘act automatically asa storm- 
water overflow when the pumping-power is over- 
come.” | 

There is both a reflux valve and a sluice valve on 
this pipe, which are kept shut, and the 12-in. pipe 
is also syphoned, so that it is not possible for the 
‘“‘ sewer gas of the city sewers to flow baek into 
the palace sewers, neither is there any free com- 
munication between the palace sewers and the 
metropolitan sewer, by means of this 12-in. pipe. 

4. The height of the sewage in the metropolitan 
sewer and in the subway close to the ejectors can 
be distinctly seen by the water-marks left behind. 
Even comparatively clear river or sea water will 
leave a distinct high-water mark ; and sewage- 
marks are quite unmistakable. But independently 
of such marks, the height in both cases can be 
correctly ascertained by the special apparatus pro- 
vided for the purpose,—vide my pamphiet* just 
. ceed of this aspect of Mr. Donaldson’s criti- 
cism, let me quote what he himself wrote to the late 
Lower Thames Valley Main Drainage Board when 
he was urging the adoption of my system for the 
whole of the Lower Thames Valley drainage district. 

He wrote as follows :—‘ By the use of the ejectors 
the two following most important advantages are 

“4 «« No reservoirs for the temporary storage of 
the sewage will be required either within the limits 
of the drainage — or at any point between those 

imi d Bisley Moor. ; 
“a «Directly the sewage reaches the ejector 
stations it flows into the ejectors, which discharge 
it, whilst quite fresh, into the sealed iron mains, 80 
that, in a sanitary — of view, the system we 
shall recommend will be absolutely perfect. 


° £. & F.N. Spon. 
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5. The maximum air-pressure used, so far, is 


about 11 Ib. wd square inch. 
6. Mr. Philli 


lieve that he is right, too, in putting the 
nti nore rainfall of the 17th of A last at the 
rate of over 1 in. per hour. This is the rainfall, be 
it observed, which Mr. Donaldson stated at the 
meeting of the Society of Engineers on April 3rd 
iast would yield 3,000 gallons per minute for the 


fn lhour,from7 p.m.to8 p.m., 1-24 in. fell. 
in 30) mins. PY) 7 ” ” “45 ” 
In 30 o? 3? 7.30 3? o> ‘79 >? 
me ~« » Wea St ge 
In 10 , >? 7.45 ao? 7 55 ss 50 tA) 

to the above record, 30 minutes 


Mr. Donaldson is now compelled, reluctantly, to 
admit that the to, and the outlet-pipes 


ve 
of the ejectors is not equal to two-thirds of 
of the 6-in. pipe ie quite erroneous. It is 
2} times greater than the this 


area 
He also over-estimates the friction fe gh ns 


[t is quite certain that the co-efficient of f 
diminishes very sensibly as the 
which we ate 

ores. 


500 gallon ejector discharges; and when t 
sioctors discharge together or immediately after one 
, goes down to about 5 
20.5 aaa @ ony quicker than 

com air is supp t.¢., at the 
from 150 to 200 gallous per minut cape 
exerted by gas engines is not but 


to the work done. No wonder 
therefore, Mr. ’s calculations should give 
€rroneous results when they are based on erroneous 


SS ee en eae sector 
sure that the bead caiet oulisio Leo's 


As near as I bave been able to ascertain, it takes 
i to lift 1,200 galions of 


question is, where is the pump 


drains 
pumping station ! aside | of the said trap. 
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velocity increases, 
fact, apparently, Mr. Donaldson 
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ON THE SIZE OF HOUSE DRAINS, AND 
THE USE AND MISUSE OF TRAPS. 


Kind & Geel oes 
he read to the Bolton 


Mr. Honeyman is 
d so will the paper 
the Sanitary 














ee eres 





P : ee 
[chief cause of the evils complained of It 
generally easy to lock off the air of the vont 
sewer from the house by means of a eeod die Pt 
kine but it often cost a good deal Uhect. 


a cK to sort th 
and soil-pipes, &c., on the house hr 


It is not ventilation of the blic sew 
Hoheyman's words seem to $e y; that has mv 
our zh West-End houses healthier now than the 
were years : #0 i man’ 
Totuetion her ar fllacionn nk Mr, Honey man's 

what is said on p. 492 about the 
the atmosphere destroying microbes, we tae om 
this cum grano, as we elsewhere read lately that the 
spores or of some would come to life after oo 
ing h strong acids and hot or boiling water 
I therefore think it is a mistake to Suppose that 
by merely enlarging the house-drain in the manner 

r. Honeyman shows on p. 509, ANY escape of 


In my opinion, the stinking air and partic! 
and off his lower 4-in. pipe would, in 1p ge 
time, foul the whole inner surface of his upper 12-ip 
drain, and so, in the long run, matters would be 
worse instead of better, while the expense of this 
extra large and peculiarly-shaped Pipe would be 
"If an alteration fs 

an ration wanted in the present round 
drain-pipe, “¢~ & role es i ¢-in, lens nora 
re ee pe with rest has leas surface for 
fouling than the style shown by Mr. Honeyman, bee 
could be nearly as easily used as the ordinary drain. 


On Pp. 509, Mr. Honeyman asks a very im rtan 
question in saying, “‘ Do we in sinalen vauitas oe 
house-drains sufficiently to secure the best results!” 
He thioks not, because the drains are not large 

Now the great point here is, what are the 
‘best results”! {areply, I say what is safest for 
the inmates and best for the general health of the 
community. In this view, making the drains larger 
would do more harm than good. The extra ventila- 
tion Mr. Honeyman desires would contaminate the 
eral atmosphere of our towns all the more (and 
it is bad enough already), without doing « particie 
of good to the safety of our houses. These are 
best protected by keeping the drain air out of them, 
and the experiments made by Dr. Carmichael, of 
en clearly proved that one good water-trap is 
w all the ventilation in the world tha can 
practically be given, Even when fully exposed in 
the open air we often find that filth stinks abomin. 
ably: so when this is the case, how, in the name of 
common-sense, could the confined air in a 12-in, 
pipe prevent it ! 

urther, in the case of soil-pi I should like 
Mr. Honeyman to explain how seep ntborens that 
these would be or could be any better aérated by 
the air from his 12-in. drain-pipe, already partly 
contaminated, than by fresh air direct from the 
atmosphere, as is being done at present by himsel!, 
and by me and others. 

He might as well tell us that it would be an im- 
provement to add a teaspoonful of ink to the clean 
water we wash our faces in. 
I consider that to go to the great expense of 
laying down drains 16 in. by 12 in., as illustrated 
by Mr. Honeyman on 509, in place of ordinary 
6-in. drain-pipes menely or the purpose of greater 
aération to the drain would be a great mistake 
and a pure waste of money, —the game is not worth 
the candle. 
The sectional system of bouse-drainage, when 
properly done with ordinary-sized pipes and 10 
more inlet ventilation than really necessary, is much 
safer and better than the plan proposed now by Mr. 
Honeyman. To make the fresh-air inlet of the 
drain “twice the size of the outlet” as proposed 
by Mr. Middleton, on e510, is absurd, especially 
when the inlet is on * og ground level, as the wind 
there sometimes sucks the air out. Instead of 
being larger I assert that the fresb-air inlet might 
often, with advantage, be only a quarter, or '¢s, 
the area of the outlet, provided the outlet is not est 
than 4 in. in diameter. 
Experimenting with a 6-in. drain lately which 
had a 4-in. iron blow-off pipe carried up to above 
the chimney, and with one of my fixed exhaust 
ventilators on top, I found the air entering thé 
6-in. eye-pipe of the house side of the trap at the 
rate of 80 ft. a minute. I then contracted the inlet 
area to only 2j in. diameter, when the air rushed 
in at the rate of 400 ft. per minute through the 
27 in. inlet. 

Mr. Honeyman is not very logical when - 
| upholds the virtue of the water-trap for locking © ‘ 
the sewer air, but condemns it as useless for locking 
off drain air from either soi!-pipes, rain-water pipe 
or gullies, and wants all these used so as to better 


of | «+ purify” or ventilate the drain. He forgets that 


by his plan he is sacrificing the people for the sake 
of an imaginary benefit to the drain. es 

I deny Mr. Honeyman’s assertion that ‘by - 
multiplicity of traps we create 4 multiplicity ° 


”. that is, if the traps 
obstructions and ne ; that is, ae 


used. ractice, and in or 4 
rail sing arin the o te the case, apd the “ager 
ties of judging as to this, 4/* 
née, than the architect. fia ee 
agree . Honeyman 
joe trap wink should be inside I - 
outside, and especially if the 
be next an outer wall, A grease-trap inside ge 
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ce 
causes offence when being cl 


: ly. 
, : rpm le strongly Mr. Honeyman’s idea 

om 509, third column, that a valve closet 
oboe! ony water-trap below wu, 8 @ ** gu erior 
erienie apparatus.” I consider it a grand appliance 
for manufacturing diphtheria. Even supposing Mr. 
Honeyman's new drain-pipe could have its atmo- 
gpbere like “the pure air of heaven,” the sides of 
-% vertical soil-pipe might per s be contaminated, 
and, after the water-flush dried in a disease- 
producing particles might get dis'« , and be 
carried up through the closet, if the ve were not 
tight, and so kill a child looking into the closet, as 
‘hidren often do. Mr. S. 8. Hellyer, of London, 
also writes strongly of the advantage of having a 
water-trap below a valve closet. 

Iam very sorry to find that I differ so far from 
Mr. Honeyman in what he has said. I would 
rather have heard him advocating the necessity of 
baving purer air in our sitting-rooms and bedrooms. 
{n most cases, the air of these is far from being as 
clean as it should be. W. P. Bucwan, 


Glasgow, October 8th, 1887. 


eansed, and especially 








LIBERALITY OF THE GUILDFORD 
RURAL SANITARY AUTHORITY. 


Sin,—I was startled by an advertisement in the 
Surrey Advertiser for a competent — of 
nuisances at the enormous salary of 150/. per 
annum, to include travelling expenses, and out of 
which he is to keep a horse and conveyance and 
devote his whole time to the duties of the office. 
No doubt in these times of keen competition there 
will be a large number of candidates for this very 
juerative appoiotment,~ possibly even some good 
men amongst them. But what I wish to know is 
this: do the Guildford Rural Sanitary Authority 
really think it possible for any one to keep up a 
respectable position on 150/. per annum, keepin 
out of this very modest salary a horse and trap, aa 
paying all travelling expenses, besides resisting the 
temptations of the numerous bribes to which a man 
in this office is so frequently offered to overlook 
smal! affairs’! The subject does not require much 
going into to see which is the better off, the journey- 
man in constant work (and there are plenty of them 
even in these slack times) with 30s. per week, or 
the sanitary inspector with 150/. per annum, and 
who, probably, has worked many extra hours 
beyond his daily work to obtain the necessary know- 
ledge to fill this office. 

Not ONE OF THE CANDIDATES. 





mene ened 


THE FIRE AT WHITELEY’S. 


Sin,—Referring to your note at p. 59] on Mr. 
Walker's evidence [p. 615] before the coroner as to 
the “‘ pushing-out” action on the walls “ arising from 
the direct expansion of the ironwork,” it may be 
interesting to place on record our observations at 
another large fire which took place some ten years 
since at the Bromley Rice Millsat Bow. There the 
walls remained standing, but in several places the 
brickwork of the thick and high walls had been so 
ee against from the interior as to slide on its 

, 80 that at the girder line it was moved, and 
made to overhang the course of brickwork below 
to the extent of over half an inch, and this at levels 
of the walls which were weighted with several 
superincumbent stories. There was no other ex- 
fraation of the movement than that it was caused 

y the direct expansion of the iron floor girders 
placed at short distances apart, the ends of which 
were in contact with the walle. It should, however, 
be noted that these girders were of cast iron. 

A. & C, Harsron. 








Building in St. Bride-street.—The whole 
of the vacant land on the east side of St. Bride- 
ao a large portion of which remained un- 

- upon for some years after the completion 
of the street, is now covered with buildings of 
# mercantile character. Two large blocks are 
just on the point of completion. The St. Bride- 
Street frontage of the two blocks to the junction 
with Stonecutter-street is 270 ft. long, being 
—_ two-thirds of the entire length of the 
re t. The principal block has a frontage of 
ak with a return fron of 200 ft. long 
es 4 nocutter-street. _It is a lofty building of 
~ cors, nearly 80 ft. in. height, and is intended 
. gs shops, and offices, there being 
y te ry of one hundred of the last-named 
= i , spertmente. The elevations are faced 
a Suffolk brick and stone, each floor 
wind ang & range of fourteen three-light 
“indows. Mr, Groom, of Broad-street-build- 
pa = the architect. The adjoining block 
wiih _ which contains four floors, is faced 
onan ent red brick, with fluted piers in 
ve i Carved stone bands and friezes 
uk tee cross the frontage at the foot of 








SURVEYING TELESCOPES. 


FICS. 


FICS 2.3. SHOW THE ADJUSTMENTS OF THE EYEPIECE TO OBVIATE PARALLAX. 


IN FICI.THE EYEPIECE 1S CORRECTLY FOCUSSED AND PARALLAX IS OBVIATED. 
PARALLEL RAYS FROM OBJECT CLASS TO OBJECT VIEWED 
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1M FIC.2.THE EVEPIECE 1S TOO MUCH OUT, AND PARALLAX EXISTS 
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IM FIC.4.THE EVEPIECE 1S CORRECTLY FOCUSSED, BUT THE OBJECT CLASS 
REQUIRES FOCUSSING FOR THE DISTANT OBJECT ~/T IS CORRECT AS IN FICS 
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FIC S.SHOWS THE EVEPIECE AND OBJECT CLASS CORRECTLY FOCUSSED 67? 
A NEAR OBJECT *RAYS SLICHTiY CONVERCE TOWARDS OBSSCT VIEWED. 
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FIC.7. SHOWS THE TELESCOPE ATTACHED TO A°BOX SEXTANT.” | 





Che Student's Column. 


LAND SURVEYING AND LEVELLING. 
XIX.——-SURVEYING TELESCOPES. 

ma 1GS. 1 to 7 illustrate the ordinary forms 
saan 6of telescopes used in field work, figs. 1 
to 5 applying to a level through which 
a level staff is read, and the cone of rays formed 
in each case between the eye-piece and the 
object-glass is shown by dotted lines upon this 
diagram. Having carefally set up the instru- 
ment as explained by figs. 1 and 2 in Busder, 
May 7, p. 686, the eye- piece must be first 
adjusted for parallar. When the image of the 
object viewed, formed by the object-glass, 
either falls short of, or beyond the place of the 
cross hairs, the error arising from this canse is 
termed parallax, and the purpose of the adjust- 
ment is to make the focus of the eye-piece 
coincide with the focus of the object-giass. 
If this adjustment is perfect, the image of the 
object viewed will appear to coincide wit h the 
cross hairs when the eye is moved backwards 
and forwards, as explained in the Builder, 
March 5, p. 369. If imperfect, the image will 
appear to waver when the eye of the observer 
ig moved. When the image appears to shift in 
the opposite direction to the head, the eye-piece 
must be drawn out a little further; when in the 
same direction, the eye-piece must be drawn a 
little inwards. So Jong as the eye-piece remains 
undisturbed, the process need not be repeated 
for the same eye, but would in all probability 
need alteration to suit the eye of another 
person. The position of the object-glass with 
reference to the eye-piece will need alteration at 
every change of distance of the object viewed, 
as shown in figs. 4and 5. The focus of a large 
lens is always a small circle,—not a point, as 
indicated in the diagram,—but no real image 
can be formed, as there is no screen to receive 
it. The rays simply meet at a point called 
the focus, and proceed on their course through 
the several lenses composing the eye-piece. 
The rays are always tarned out of the eye-piece 
parallel to ove another, and then the eye of the 
observer focusses them upon the retina. The 








rays between the object-glass and the object 
viewed slightly converge towards a near object 
(fig. 5), but the more distant the object the 
more parallel do these rays become. 

An object- glass may be formed of two 
or more lenses. Two lenses are the most 
common, the number employed depending 
upon the circumstances of focal length and 
aperture. Both the dispersive and refractive 
properties of the lenses have to be considered 
by the maker. Three lenses are considered to 
provide the most perfect achromatism (see 
Builder, March 5, p. 369). One advantage of 
the use of three lenses in an object-glass is that 
the outside lenses protect the central! flint glass 
portion and prevent it becoming stained and 
tarnished. A flatter surface can also be given 
to the lenses when three are employed, and a 
sharper definition of the object viewed pro- 
vided. The lenses must have a common axis. 
The axis of the telescope should be parallel with 
the axis of the cylindrical pieces in which it is 
held in the Y’s, but the exact coincidence of 
the cross hairs with the axis of the telescope is 
not absolutely essential to correct levelling. 

The cross hairs consist of single threads 
of a spider's web placed in a sliding frame 
forming a diaphragm, as shown in fig. 3 
(Builder, April 23, p. 624). These spider's 
lines are extremely fine, and, at the same 
time, perfectly opaque. Other fine material 
is apt to be slightly fringed along its edge, 
and to cause confused vision when magnified. 
In adjusting the horizontal cross-hair so as 
to make the line of sight (technically called 
the line of collimation) parallel to the ran of 
the outside bubble, when set level (Builder, 
April 30, p. 657), if we slack one of the vertical 
collimation screws slightly, and tighten the 
opposite one, we can adjust the horizontal cross 
hair so as to obtain accurate results in levelling, 
although the cross wire may not traverse the 
axis of the telescope. Strictly speaking, each 
time the object-glass is removed this adjustment 
needs testing. : 

Fig. 1 shows a detailed explanation of the 
decimal divisions upon a level staff (see fig. 2). 
Fig. 3 shows the amount of field included in the 
vision under ordinary circumstances. With the 
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which this focus appears. 








COMPUTING SCALES. 


were seen in onr i] 
29th, p. 618) to be 


other 
side of it. 





an inverted image at 




















COMPUTING SCALES. 








and eye- 
plate, and 
tal line in 











last week the word “the” should be “ ten” 
upon line 4 from the end of cvlumn 3, so that 
the whole line reads “horizontal wheel M records 
ten square units in,” &c. 








Terry’s Theatre.—We 
the electric light fittings 
carried out by Mesars. 
by Messrs. Verity. 
the account 
tect. 

Restoration of 
Cheshire.— The chapel attached to Capest horne 
oe seat of Mr. W. Bromley 


port, 

ire by the Bishop of 
Chester, ter a thorough restoration. The cost 
has been about 5,0001. Messrs, H. & F. Lea, of 
resem. were the contractors, and the stonework 


are asked to say that 
in this theatre were 
Vanghan & Brown, not 
We took the name from 
by the archi- 


Hall Chapel, 








been entrusted to Mr. Leadbeater, of Aiderley 





DIACRAM ILLUSTRATING THE READINCS UPON A LEVEL STAFF 
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CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Cleckheaton (Yorkshire). — The foundation- 
stone of the Church of St. Luke, Cleck- 
| has just been Jaid by 
the Bishop of Ripon (Dr. Boyd Carpenter). 
The church,—which is being 
the wag. and under the superintendence 
of Mr. Mediland Taylor, architect, of Mas- 
chester,—is in the Geometrical Decorated 
Gothic style, and consists of a nave, north and 
south aisle, and chancel. The aisles are carried 
round the western end of the nave, which ter 
minates in a semi-hexagonal apse, at the extreme 
point of which is the baptistery,—an — 
and picturesque arrangement. The chance! is 
well raised, seven steps leading up to sagt 
The windows are — — } aaae 2 
clearstory being square- an ler 
character da be other parts of the building. 
The floor is of wood blocks, with tiles in the 
chancel and . The principal — 
to the church is by a south-western porch u0 % 
the tower. There are other doors at oy 
west and south-east, making in all three o* 
exit. Advantage has been taken of the _ ; 
slope of the ground to form a parish oe r 
choir viene which extend under the whole 
the chancel, and from which a spacious — 
staircase leads up into the church. ager 
dation is provided for 650 persons, st 7 ot 
being all es and unappropriated. Saeed 
will be built entirely of stone, both | soe 
out. There will be no plaster. The gone 
for the church, with tower, spire, aa by 
and all fittings complete, has been sated, 
Messrs. J. & W. Beanland, builders, B , 

sum of 5,0001. | 

T gecter hese has just been coon : 
Sidwell’s Church, Exeter, some new § ah 
English oak. The new stalls stand 6 is. 
latforms, and each seat measures 12 ole 

fe The fronts are of open ce ieted 


‘a which occu 
divided by — he wo their backs carved 
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ase ee SS ‘es 
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Nov. 5, 1887. ] 


he stalls have been designed 
and as FB Fulford, F.R.1.B.A., of 
r ) have been made by Mr. Harry 
r. 

lo of Fene Bisbop of Chester con- 
days ago, the Chure st. 
aha Pig The foundation-stone of 
ppm was laid in September, 1884, but the 
a oaly permitted of the erection of half of 
the nave, and for three Stevice 20s Seen 
nducted there, it having been licensed for 
that purpose by Pepanent — 
so overcrowded, however, as to render 
 eonalin of the plan imperative, and Mr. 
Bromley: Davenport, M.P., laid the foundation 
stone of the extension. The style of building 
*« of the thirteenth-century. The nave has 
four bays, with two side aisles, and is 50 ft. in 
length ; there is an apsidal chancel, 31 ft. by 
0) ft., with an organ-chamber on the north side, 
and two vestries for clergy and choirs on the 
guth side. The church is seated for 300. A 
stained-glass two-light window, of which the 
subjects are the “ ee “a = “ Moses 
‘ng the Brazen Serpent,” bas n placed 
o Seuabenl window. The cost of the build- 
ing will be about 6,000!. Mesars. Valmister & 
Briggs, of Macclesfield, were the architects, 
and Mr. Haywood, of Alderley Edge, the con- 

tractor. 

Plymouth.—The consecration of St. Matthias’s 
Church, Plymouth, took place on the 25th ult. 
The building is in the Perpendicular style, and 
consists of nave, north and south aisles and 
porches, chancel, with vestry on the north side 
and organ-chamber on the south, and tower at 
the west end of the nave. The tower is about 
120 ft. high, and is of the Somersetshire type, 
with belfry windows filled with open traceried 
work. It is terminated by an embattled 
parapet with corner pinnacles. The nave from 
the tower-arch to the chancel is divided from 
the aisles by five bays of four-centred arches 
of Bath stone springing from moulded piers, 
and columns with red Mansfield stone shafts 
and Bath stone moulded caps and bases, and is 
lighted by three-light traceried square-headed 
clearstory windows, with stone relieving arches. 
The side aisles are lighted by three-light 
traceried windows. The chancel, divided from 
the nave by a moulded two-centred arch, having 
arelieving arch over of green polyphant and 
red Mansfield stone, is separated from the 
organ-chamber by a four-centred arch, and has 
at the east end a traceried window of seven 
lights. On the north side are three two-light 
windows above the vestry roof. The roofs of the 
nave and of the chancel are of oak and pitch 
pine, and are of hammer-beam construction, the 
main portions having moulded with traceried 
¢pandrels and moulded and carved cornices. 
In the chancel the trusses are borne by angels, 
sculptared in stone. The organ-chamber reof 
is of similar form to that of the chancel. The 
pews and chancel-stalls are of oak. The font 
is of Beer stone and Devon marble, and the 
pulpit is of oak, on a base of marble and free- 
stone. The glazing has been executed by 
Messrs. Fouracre & Watson, of Stonehouse. 
The chancel pavement is from the Worcester 
is — rs “eon pavements of tiles have 

n obtained of Messrs. Woolescroft. The 
church is warmed by Porrit’s underground air- 
warming apparatus. The building is erected of 
Plymouth limestone, lined with Horrabridge 
ms en — and traceried 

ing chiefly o x Ground and Sumsion’s 

— Park stone, Portland stone being em- 
elas oa ener teat cae 
© Toots are covered wit , the other 

a Beg Does slate. The wood and stone 
of E 8 n executed by Mr. Hems, 
- xeter, The church will accommodate about 
’ tse ge The architects were Messrs. Hine 
4 i, thane being Messrs. Finch 
the clerk i minh r. Waymouth has been 
wieustoke—The parish church of Shustoke, 
lshtaler sing destroyed by fire through 
the Mahon of We of last year, was re-opened by 
fire penetrated preggers Be gn ult. The 
extent of five or six inch : a b ce kaee 
cased up with red se and these have been 
grey sandstone from 


ts Green ; 
Hollington ‘atrvg urmounted by a cornice of 


ear in 
alia Principals. Above is a carved 


rnice connecting them with the roof. 
The latter, which js of pitch pine, is of wide 


eolid pris is divided into five bays with 


stone, with carved corbels under | P 





ncipals arched up to the tie-beams, and ! 
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ornamented with a carved floral design. The 
new seats are of English oak, and the floor 
beneath is laid with oak blocks. The aisles are 
floored with Portland and York stone and slate 
squares. A new font has been added in place 
of the old Norman one. A new pulpit of 
traceried design, in oak, with a stone base, has 
also been added. The upper part of the chance] 
arch has been entirely rebuilt, with carved 
corbels on each side. On the outside of the east 
belfry window the mitred head of St. Cuthbert 
has been reproduced. A new east window of 
three lights, with traceried head, deeply-cut 
mouldings with shafte and caps to jambs, 
and mullions and carved flowers round 
the head outside, has been inserted, and 
is being filled with stained glass by 
Mesers. Barlison & Grylls. The choir seats 
are of oak, and an oak lectern has been added. 
The roof has been covered with Broseley 
tiles, the battlements of the tower have 
been rebuilt with Hollington stone of red and 
light grey, with new gurgoyles, together with 
new pinnacles at each of the angles. The top 
of the spire has been repaired with a new finial. 
Messrs. Bodley & Garner, of London, are the 
architects, and the contract was taken by 
Messrs. Stephens & Bastow, while Mr. David 
Knight has officiated as clerk of works. The 
church has been fitted with hot-water heating 
apparatus by Messrs. Fox, of London. 

Stone (Staffordshire).—The Church of St. 
Michael, Stone, having had recently added to 
it a chancel, organ-chamber, and vestries, the 
same were consecrated by the Bishop of the 
Diocese a short time ago. The style of archi- 
tecture adopted for the new portions is Late 
Perpendicular, the material used being Weston 
stone. The chancel is connected with the nave 
by a bold arch, and in the south wall is an arch 
opening into the organ-chamber. At the east- 
end is a large stained-glass window of six 
lights. The subjects represented inthe window 
are “The Last Supper,’ ‘‘ The Crucifixion,” 
and “ The Adoration of the Lamb.” The floor 
is laid with encaustic tiles. The roof is open 
framed, of pitch pine, and the choir-stalls and 
altar are of oak. The plaster ceiling of the 
nave has been replaced by a wood-panelled 
ceiling, and the west gallery has been removed, 
thus disconnecting the north and south galleries. 
The work has been carried out by Mr. N. 
Barlow, of Stoke-on-Trent, from plans prepared 
by Messrs.*Scrivener & Sons, of Hanley, the 
total cost of the improvements being 3,500!. 








RECENT PATENTS. 
ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 


14,580, Sizingand Varnishin g Paper-hangings 
H. A. Perry. 

This invention relates to a machine with two 
rollers placed one above the other, so that when the 
lower one is turned by a handle the upper one 
revolves in the opposite direction. Above and 
parallel with the rollers is a metal rod which holds 
the paper, aod below the lower roller a tray is 

laced to hold the size or varnisb. A scraper 1s 

ept close to the lower roller by springs. The 
upper roller is covered with waterproof material, and 
the lower one with flanne!. 

15,374, Ventilators. W. P. Buchan. 

This invention is claimed as an improvement on 
& previous specification, and has for its object the 
better adaptation of valve-boxes for the purposes 
of exhaust ventilation without the use or aid of 
external exhaust induced current ventilators. The 
self-acting valve-box is fitted in any suitable position, 
and it will thoroughly ventilate the apartment by 
its own action. 

15,493, Lavatories or Washhand Basins. J. 
Shanks. fee 

According to this invention, the basin is made 
with its deepest part near the front, so that a 
person washing his hands does not require to lean 
over so far as when the deepest part is at the middle 
or near the back. The form of the basin is like a 
pie-dish, and the waste-pipe is fitted to an outlet at 
an incline at the bottom of the basin. The taps 
and fittings are preferabiy protected by the 
porcelain. 

15,584, Ventilators. P.M. Walker. : 

According to this invention, a double plate is 
employed, Bet side perforated ; but the perfora- 
tions are in no case opposite each other ; this 
revents draught. Sometimes the perforations are 
oblique or radial to the surface of the plate. 


633, Improved Clamp for Picture-frames. 


G. Jackson. mee 
is invention, instead of causing the jaw or 
sisting portion to move in a horizontal direction, 





the moulding is held vertically and gripped while in 
that position. Frames may be uade ‘maid more 
quickly by one operator instead of two. A wing 
nut with long lugs or ears is used, and a smaller nut 
clamps the moulding to the table, the vertical posi- 
tion being the chief improvement claimed. 
1,463, Spring Door-closer. B. Bancroft. 

_ The torsional strain of a spiral spring is, by this 
invention, made the motive power. When the door 
is opened, the spring (which is enclosed in a shoe or 
casing in the door) is slightly twisted, but when the 


door is released, it wil! in resuming its strai; 
position close the door. ¥ — 


1,493, Chimney Cowl. J. S. and J. T. 
Wilson. 


The top of the cowl which is the subject 
of this patent is open, with a vane just 
above it governing a shield or protection three. 
quarters round the cowl. The action prevents 
owndraught, vives free sensitive motion round, and 
is a guard against different eddies of wind. 


NEW APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 

Oct. 21.—14,318, F. Curtis, Wrought-Iron Door 
Latches. 

Oct. 22.—14,381, B. Banks, Flushing Cisterns or 
Water-waste Preventers. — 14,384, R. Hocking, 
Water-closets.—14,387, S. Hellyer, Water-closets 
and Urinals, and Flushing same. — 14,389, §. 
Rhodes, Brick Machinery. — 14,392, 14,393, and 
14,394, G. Snelus and Others, Manufacture of 
Cements.—14,405, J. Cathie, Domestic or Open 
Fire Grates. 

Oct. 24.—14,421, E. & J. Verity and B. Banks, 
Automatic Casement Stay.—14,422, G. Newman, 
Door Springs and Checks,—14,442, G. Farini, Fire- 
roof Curtains for Theatres, &c. — 14,456, G. 
Maltster, Ventilators.—14,460, P. Davies, Sink 
pon and Stink Traps and Casting them with 
ead. 

Oct, 25.—14,507, C. Watts, Balancing Elbow 
Levers for opening Ventilators, Windows, &c.— 
14,545, M. Frankenberg, Parquetry Wood Floor- 
ing. 

Vet. 26.—14,554, R. Lee, Concrete and Cement 
Fireproof Building Materials, Bridges, &c.—14,556, 
J. Stones, Fireproof Curtains or Screens for 
Theatres and Large Openings. 

Oct. 27.—14,630, W. Ihne, Ladders.—14,639, H. 
Alexander, Ventilator for Roofs, Shafts, Pipes, &c. 


PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


10,142, J. Mason, Hinged or Pivoted Skylights, 
Ventilators, Doors, &.—12,207, J. Cartland, Door 
Bolts, &c.—12,640, F. Barnett, Self-lowering and 
Adjusting Metallic or other Fireproof Materia! 
Shutters for Theatres, &.— 12,919, A. Wells, 
Revolving Wood Shutters. — 12,975, W. Horn, 
Door Latch.—12,991, W. Murray, Gates.—13,065, 
E. Weldon, Attaching Blades of Saws to Handles. — 
13,180, J. Hargreaves, Manufacture of Cements 
7,124, H. Snell, Glazing Windows, &c.—13,110, A. 
Harris and J. Hannay, Fireproof Theatre Cur- 
tains. —13,161, S. Huntley, Devices for Cleansing 
Drains. —13,193, J. & 3S. Stanley, Structural Means 
for Extinguishing and Preventing the Spread of 
Fires in Theatres, &c.—13,434, R. Bradshaw, Fire- 
proof Curtains or Partitions for Theatres, &c.— 
13,444, W. Webb, Sewer Ventilation.—13,497, H. 
Smith, Swing Doors.—13,537, T. Fawcett, Brick- 
making and Drying Machinery.—135,973, Sir G. 
Chubb and Others, Strong Rooms and Safes. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
Open to Opposition for Two Months. 

13,532, J. Fondu, Apparatus for Affording Escape 
from Buildings.—15,678, H. Sully, Glazed Pave- 
ment Lights.—15,875, J. Coppard, Preventing the 
Rattling or Jarring of Windows or Doors.—17 019, 
G. Henley, Building Hollow Walls. — 9,099, T. 
Weston, Wood Screw. —16,945, C. Swindell, Stove 
Grates and Fireplaces.—78, J. Gray, Automatic 
Door-holder.—11,912, A. Boult, Door Fasteners.- 
12,534, W. Dacker, Portable Buildings. — 12,710, 
D. Grove, Portable Buildings. 








A Jubilee Calamity.—We are asked to 
draw attention to the sad case of Mr. James 
Lees, late manager for the Goole Gas and 
Water Company, and formerly in business in 
Carlisle as an iron-founder and contractor for 
ironwork used in buildings, in piers, and in 
roofing. At a public display of fireworks on 
Jubilee Day, a portion of the fireworks, which 
ought to have been harmless, exploded. Mr. 
Lees was much injured, and has lost his sight, 
so that, at forty-eight, he is blind for life, with 
a wife, and two daughters too young to earn 
anything. The town of Goole is raising a fund, 
vested in trustees, to whom Mr. G. W. Catts, 
solicitor, is secretary; but the sum required is 
larger than can be raised in Goole, and an 
appeal is therefore made to the public, and 
especially to those connected with cas and 
water undertakings, and with building and 


engineering. 
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RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY. 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 




















OcrosEr 30, 
By Worsrotp & Harwarp. 
At Dover, 
ver—@ and 10, Albert-terrace, freehold .....00..0 
- 9 Clarendon-street, freehold oes ceneeeeeseee oon 08 eee vee 
and 86, Biggin-ctrest, freehold ...... sane 
24 and 35 Priory-road, reehoid ........ see 
7, &. Martin's - place, 37 years, ground-rent 
1h. eee . eet 
and 2, Clarence-place, freehold... er 
Ocrorss 24. 
Br Gaarss & Sow. 
Notting gg Bramley-road, 57 years, ground- 
rent #8. 10s... cnseeennsnneneatounmueneiuil 
Bayswater—12, Archer Mews, 56 years, ground- 
rent netepintnion sania 
Ocrosrs 35 


By Watton & Lae. 
Essex, Layer Breton—The Lodge, and 20a, Ir, 12p., 


By Dusewnax, Tawsor, & Co. 
ictingion ars Liverpool-road, 12 years, 





rent ; + ooh eebess eee vers 040eeeeteeeeuereeoenees 
Kent, East Farleigh -The Ewell Manor Estate, 
2940. 2r. Tp., freehold .........0...<00-<++00 
and Treadway-street—Ground 





-rents 


Treadway -street 
rents of 1601., reversion in 18} oneeess 
Minerva-street—G -rente of 6/., reversion in 
BOD PORTO ccccccceecccsnvseccessenconccecnsrssees 
OM nal Green-road, &c.—Ground 
45l,, reversion in 184 years .......... 
Ocrossr 26. 








ents of 


~ 
erereee 


By D. Surrz, Sox, & Oaxer. 
Cockspur-street—No. 30, freehold ............csesssereves 
High Holborn—No. 225, freehold ........... : 
Oxford-street—163, Wardour-street, freeboid......... 
By R. J. Couuren. 
Clapton—4, Kenninghall-road, freehold 
Hackney—8, Tower-sireet, 87 years, ground-rent 
= ea eee oecbobuaiial 
Tottenham—6, Tweed-terrace, freehold 
By Wacstarr & Wazmay. 
Canonbury — 23, Canonbury - square, 31 years, 
BUCERS. SORE TOE. onc ceceesvee «seen cecesnnsnsnsseenenesence 
Highbury—18, Petherton-roed, 62 years, ground. 
BOE BE, TK. ccccscctscssunntinapetaicniniabiuminiaiiimnniinel 
By Barayt & Son. 
Bermondsey—2 to 8, Macks-road, 35 years, ground- 
PONS BEE. cenccvctcsen -cccnrsccsencasennnsecenssesunetntnoncnpel 
Peckham—12 and 13, Manaton-road, 79 years, 
ground-rent 61. 26, .....0..c-ccncsersevesesees oes 
65, 67, and 69, Philp-road, 79 years, ground-rent 
By J. A. & W. Tuanrr. 
Bethnal Green—17, Mead-etreet, freehold ............ 
St. John’s Wood—i4, North Bank, 21 years, 
ground-seut 106, 1G0.......cocecccssensenscegqsennanmsscesnens 
Westbourne Park—1i6, West Park Villas, 
456 years, ground-remt BF. .........esccecscesevesenessos 
By Tewr te & Moors. 
Homerton—19, Water-lane, 29 years, ground-rent 
Zi. Ss os 2 


zi. ooree cones 88 Oe Oee Oe Hee ree ee etree * “Tee ere £@ 
“> 13, College-street, 54 years, ground-rent 
2 ee eeeee8 or 
15 to 29, Warwick Villas, freebold...... 
By A. Sram & Sor. 
Mile ay Yat Bardett-road, 60 years, ground- 


33, Burdett-road, 60 years, ground-rent 4/. ......... 
Octossr 27. 
By G. Huan & Co. 
Leicester-equare—17, Rupert-street, freehold ....... 
By Newsom & Haxzpiye. 
Maen a Bookham-street, 47 years, ground-rent 


Holloway—107 and 100, Mercer’s-road, 80 years, 
ground-rent 15/. 

Dalston “we Livermere-road, 52 years, ground- 

— Park—87, Regina-road, 77 years, ground- 

Bayswater—8, Kildare-gardens, 64 years, ground- 
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A pict of land vicaneidmbanciiae 
Old Chariton—Ground-rent of 172, 12s, 6d., rever- 
sion in 30 veduibill 
Victoria -rente of 62/., reversion in 
53 years enoeid oe 
Visseieeenn Sagan cries of 601,, reversion in 
years eereee eee eetene 
Vises See of 81, 2s., reversion in 
Victoris-road—Ground-rent of 291. 2a, reversion 


im 93 yeare ...... on 
Woolwich—Ground-rent of 261., reversion in 25 


vears SO PTHEOE ee ee OeE eenr 
Nelson-street—Grousd-rent of 141, 1s., reversion 
in & years.........+. 


Margaret-place—Ground-rent of 12/., reversion in 


65 years .. ae . 
Rodney -etreet—Ground-rent of 16/., reversion in 
00 FOUND scrcnpniiinigiieniin : 
Nelson-street—Ground-rent of 15/., reversion in 
41 years ......... es . aS 
By ©. B. Cuoss. 
Upton M of 261, &s., reversion 
Weta ay sonnenese . are Be: 
bs il—Ground-rents . 108., reversion 
- 5 a 
x Frithville-gardens, 
ground-rent 61, 8s... 
B. Srruson. 
Old Kent-roed—2 4, Blockhouse-street, 73 
years, Ol. 10s. : ee 
~~ ~street, 73 years, ground-rent 
Lambeth—2 to 6, Fraser-strest, copyhold .......... 
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City! tb and 44 rect held for 40 ond 

73 at ground-rents ‘ ai 
Upper Mitcham—3 and 4, York-place, 27 years, 

ground-rent 142. 148...........-ccscersesenesonens steonceee 
Lower Tosting, Merton-road— 

ae By H.J. Buss&Soxs. 
Mile End—63, Weat-street, freehold = s 

91, Globe-road, fr 





od 
$3 3 





98 
a 





,@ fr a es. ‘ 
— Peter-street, 43 years, ground-rent 








-rent . 1 PET Tee Teese eet eri oe* «eee eere* come *. 
Commercial-road—4 and 6, Queen's Court; end 
-_ 3, Batty-place, 13 years, ground.res 





Mile End—improved ground-rents of 112, term $1 
Stoke Newington — 47, Milton-road, 65 years, 








tan Tufnell Park-road, 18 years, ground- 
rent 8/, : 


aoe 





SEEBsxs ££ E 


ByC.C.&T. Moo. 
peters Sr, Serqess-ctresh, 74 years, ground. 
rent 61. 8s. ... ‘ : 
South Bromley—31, Bright-street, freehold. 
Stratford—42 and 44, Mager-road, 66 years, ground- 


s esa 








had . 





BORE GE, consi. s0+0-ccrrevesicsdensvsobetcescnsenetenennes> cestes 
4 —_ even, Norfolk-place, 66 years, ground-ren 





23 and 25, Queen-street, 66 ye ground-rent 4/. 
Poplar—4l, Rook 

Limehouse—7, White's fr , 

Stepney—20, 21, and 22, Walter-street, 25 years, 

GOORIN GOING, un scescqentnceicststiiquesttoltinciimatne 

Mile morn pg to 22, Baker-street, 10 years, ground- 

BORG FF Ocavccecennpecececctnse-coccensanqetnasocosmensneiecocess 

4 to 16 even, and 18 to 28 even, Clark-street ; and 

1, John’s-place, 11 = ground-rent 877... ..... 

1 and pace mec ottages, €3 years, ground. 
BIG Tic ctnencstoctnnvatcepoconnents ‘ 

Southend—Foar plots of freehold land ... 

Octonzs 28, 
By EB. Howswosrn. 


linda-road, 92 years, ground. 


Gg, B. Guaturxice. 
Hampstead—The residence, Belton Grange, freehold 


By Baxer & Sows. : 

Wandsworth -rents of 7(i., reversion in 91 

Ground-rents of 2°1., reversion in 43 years ......... 
Harrow, near—1i, Albion-villas, 


eer eeereecere 
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Stamford Hill—, 
rent 5i 
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MEETINGS. 
Association of Pabiic"Banitary ~ I : 
by the Chairman of Couneil, Mr, Hugh 
Mornay, Novemexre 7. 
(le Edward I'Anson, ¥.G.8. will deliver the Opening 
r. Edw : G.3., wi iver 
"ines ‘oo a gag Perry FN 
ngineers, — Mr. ’ Nursey on 
« Primary Batteries for Lteminntiog Papesee.” 
3) p.m. 
al Inet itution.—General Month! meeting . Spm, 
Clarks Works’ Association Stuvpantere Heli) 
Monthly Meeting. 8 p.m. 
Tcexepary, Novewses 8. 
oe — (1) Address by the 
President, Mr. George B. Bruce. (2) Presentation of 
Medals, Premiums, and Prizes swarded during last 
Session. § p.m. 

- WEpDyEsDar, eg ose — 
ee Association.— Paper r. . You 
on “ Hospital Construction,” Sir Douglas Galton in ~ 
chair. (Board Room, Middlesex Hospital.) 8 p.m. 

Tuvaespar, NovemBsr 10. 


i eee - Engineers and Electricians,— 
ar. B. Staliveas, F 1.6.8. 00 ao 


Miiscellanen. 


The Institation of Civil En — 
The ordinary meetings will be resumed on 
Tuesday, the 8th of November, and be con- 
tinued weekly till the end of May. At the 
opening of the Session, Mr. Geo. B. Bruce 
(President) will deliver his Address. On sub- 
sequent occasions, the following papers are 

be read with a view to discussion :—*‘ Accidents 
in Mines,” Part Il., by Sir Frederick Abel, 
C.B., F.B.S.; “ Electrical Tramways: the Bess- 
brook and Newry Tramway,” Dr. Edw. 
Hopkinson, M.A.; “ The ‘ Jubilee’ Bridge over 
the river Hooghly on the line of the East 
Indian Railway,’ by Sir Bradford Leslie, 
ah irae % and “ ae oe Dock, Hull,” 

- Hartzig. 8 ental Meet 

nF lng con. tives ed te to fret i 
on Friday, November and to take at 
nearly fortnightly intervals. sub- 
jects which will engage attention ing the 
early part of the Session are :—‘‘ The Classifi- 
cation of Continuous Railway-Brakes,” by A. 
Wharton Metcalfe; and “ Railway- Engineering 
in British North America,” by Robert J. 


M s 
Schack Git, aur action at ta Ga 


of this society 620, ante) for 
“ Durobriose” (cotient santo of ‘Rocbaster} 


.~—Addrers 
xander, 6 p.m. 











nave has yet to be completed. When 
the total of the siheteel saree Pe 

and the height of the central spire 259 fs 

width of the nave and choir is 29 : pa 

height te the vaulting 70 ft. The ploy 

church as & whole comprises a nave ay OF the 

of nine bays, with two western towers and 

spires, a large western porch, and a south, porch : 

the great transept with its aisles and a ban. 
tistery in the angle between the south tran A 
aisle and the nave aisle ; a large tower a 
spire — the crossing ; - choir, with an 
eastern transept opposite the altar an 

behind the altar forming a retrochoir spate: 
aisle on the north side, and three on the a 
side, of which the outermost is part of they 
parish church; a small tower and spire at the 
west end of this aisle abutting upon the main 
south transept; and the vestries, which are 
obtained in a crypt below the choir. The design 
comprises, besides, a cloister court to the north 
of the nave, and an octagonal chapter house op 
the east side of the court. Of this ambitiogs 
scheme the eastern part of the church is alone 
at present completed. The choir with all its 
aisles, the eastern transept, the great transept 
with its aisles, the baptistery, and the lower part 
of two nave bays,—these are al) finished, and 
the central tower just shows above the of. 
One aisle of the old church has been retained 
and incorporated in the new building. In round 
figures the cost of the fabric so far has been 
74,0001., the ultimate cost being estimated at 
95,0001, The builders employed are Messrs. J. 
Shillitoe & Sop, of Bury St. Edmunds. The 
clerk of works originally engaged was Mr. 
Babb, and since his death Mr. R. Swain has 
taken his place. The altar has been puinted by 
Mr. J. R. Clayton, and the stained-glass windows 
are by Messrs. Clayton & Bell. A great deal 
of the sculpture and carving has been done by 
Mr. Hitch & Messrs. Luscombe & Son, of 
Exeter, and by Mr. T. Nicholls. The stones 
selected for external use were granite from 
Penryn for the asblar face, and Bath stone for 
the dressings. The whole of the dressings, 
indeed, inside and out, including the massive 
columns, are of Bath stone, and we are in- 
formed that nearly the whole of it has been 
supplied from the quarries of Messrs. Randell, 
Saunders, & Co. (Limited), of Corsham. [n- 
ternally the ashlaring is of St. Stephen's 
granite. For thin shafts among the clustered 
columns a slaty blue stone from Polyphant has 
been largely used. Another stone of a brownish- 
grey hue | Gra Duporth has been less freely 
introduced, and in other cases the shafts have 
been formed of the brown Ham Hil! stone, or 
the strong yellow stone of Northampton, and in 


one place of hyry. 
= The Russian Naphtha Industry.— Accord- 


ing to the Novoye Vremja, a Russian entrepreneur 
and engineer has submitted a plan to the 
Russian Government for the development of 
the naphtha industry of Russia, which wi 
most likely be accepted. M. J. P. Klinow, the 
gentleman referred to, proposes the laying 
down on the peninsula of Apscheron, famous 
for ite naphtha wells, a network of pipes with & 
main pipe to the port of Batoum or Pot), where 
the oil is to be refined. The network will be of 
such dimensions as to be capable of convey'ng, 
by means of hydraulic pumping machinery, 
200,000 pood of naphtha in every twenty-four 
hours to either port. The company formed “ 
carry out the scheme will have 4 capital 0 
fourteen million roubles, and has deposited 
100,000 roubles with the Government, to revert 
to the latter in case of non-performance of the 
undertaking. 

The International Exhibition in Bar- 
celona.—Great activity prevails at Barcelons 
with the erection of the buildings for the inter 
national Exhibition to be opened in thet 


r far 
i next year. They are already ! 
er Fl do , in connexion with extensiv® 


stn being laid out, be very imposing. 
rom England many applications for -_— 
onckies suey a ae ae whist several 
eering, i 
Governments give official adhesion 
the tion. 

New Museum at Antwerp. — 4 oe 
museum has just been opened at Antwerp, 
called the Museum of Industry and Comer 
It contains samples of Belgian industry 
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ee 
ment of the Memorial 
treet.—The Memorial Hall in 








don-8 
gsr Sart js at present being con- 
Saale enlarged by the extension of the 
building northward. The Farringdon-street 


frontage is being lengthened _— Sn ag 
Fleet-lane %0 the extent oF a! WERE Wis 

ben the works are completed the Farringdon- 
en + elevation of the building will be nearly 
weg The return frontage of the 
ture is carried in an eastward 
direction along Fleet-lane to the extent of 
about 90 ft. Including the basement, it will 
contain five floors, and will in every respect 
be uniform in architectural character with the 
present building. The height of the building to 
the main cornice will be 60 ft., and to an orna- 
| iron cresting snrmounting the roof about 
9) ft, The basement will be occupied by stores, 
the ground and all the upper floors containing 
offices, of which there will be five on each floor, 
er with large warehouses in the rear of 
h are intended to be let off. The 
building, which was commenced in March last, 
has already been carried up to the third floor, 
hot during the last ten or twelve weeks the 
works have been suspended in consequence of a 
dispate between the trustees of the hall and 
the owner of some property on the north side 
of Fleet-lane, respecting a claim made by the 
latter on account of ancient lights. The pro- 
perty in question is at the corner of Farringdon- 
street and Fleet-lane, and it is stated that the 
owner asks 2,000]. as compensation, which claim 
the trustees consider excessive. Mr. W. D. 
Church, of South-place, Finsbury, is the archi- 
tect. and the contractor is Mr. Holloway, of 
Lavender Hill, Battersea. 

Progress of the Dock and River Works 
at Preston.— Mr. Walker, the contractor for 
the large new dock of forty acres on the site 
of the Marsh, at Preston, adjoining the Ribble, 
is making rapid progress with the under- 
taking, and it is expected that it will be ready 
for the admission of water early in the coming 
rear. During the necessary excavations an 
interesting discovery has been made, amongst 
several historical relics which have from time 
to time been met with during the progress of 
the works. It consists of an ancient canoe, 
about 9 ft. in length, and something like 20 ft. 
in width, “ midships,”” its depth being little 
morethan afoot. It is composed of oak, and 
appears to have been formed out of the trunk 
of a tree, in one solid block. The belief is that 
it has been embedded in the earth several 
centuries, as it is in a state of decay, and falls 
to pieces when touched, It may be added that 
the dredging and deepening of the channel of 
the river is being actively pushed forward 
simultaneously with the construction of the 
dock, several steam dredgers being at work. 

Luton Sewage Works.-—A Home Counties 
District Meeting of the Association of Municipal 
and Sanitary Engineers and Surveyors was 
held at Luton on Saturday last, when Mr. W. 
H. Leete, the Borough Sarveyor, read a paper 
"ie gr new sewage works recently carried out 
‘y tim. The works possess some pointe of 
special novelty and interest. A résumé of the 
paper is in type, but it is ‘mecessarily held over 
tas week for want of space. We hope to give 
it next week. 

Rey rset the L ate Mr. Samuel Morley. 
late Mr Ben’ ey: 22nd ult., a statue of the 
‘8 a. - oe 7 rley was unveiled at Bristol 
2 — Veston, in the presence of 
ais 2 pee The statae is of Sicilian 
Me ~ sec Th t.in height. It is the work of 
. sdllehed omas, of Chelsea. It siands on 
The ee pedestal, 11 ft. in height. 
he pedestal was provided and erected b 
Messrs. Arthur Lee B ‘ erec y 

Co ros., of Bristol. 
Seated _Pailures. — According to 
> Stercantile Gazette, the number of 
failures in En land Ps 
the week er and and Wales gazetted during 
83. The Le Saturday, October 29th, was 
humber in the corresponding week of 
ast year was 96, showin d f 
eing a net decrease j 1887 ecrease of 10, 

ha failures : in heed to date, of 18. 
s res in the building trades during the 

eek ending October 29 h . 2 
land 10 in the pte oa - Fone 
and nets respectively, a 
cui tae prone George Waller & Co., 
promises at Holle : ion of the lease of their 

n establi helkace Ft (where they have 
to 57, Park-atreet . ie years), have removed 

Gardens, Southwark, 


S.E. 
Surrey aide), dry arch of Southwark bridge, 


mental 


togeth . 
each floor whic 
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TIMBER (continued) 
“95 — We note that the Hertfordshire Battens, all +++ Aaumcen nae . ry rs —- “ 
ichaelmas Court of Quartér Sessions, held Flooring Boards, sq., 1 im., pre- 4 
nae 20th of October, decided to increase the Secend ry irst COC OPT HSER eee eee Eee ORE ORS 0 & 0 0 ll 0 
aa ary of the County Surveyor, Mr. 0 ie Other qualities Set eee eee eeee Perr eve ; 7 : - 7 6 
Smith, C.E., of Westminster. f Codar, Cube  ......screcevecsvoessossl@t i 3 
rT, rom ADO. to a we 66h 088086 8es sees sveeeeet O08 0 0 3} 0 0 34 
5007, Hondaras, &c . 
per annum. Australian © sanenscesesces cscocecs O O 28 O 0 SB 
“veoee ee sesenes FP eee eoeeeeees 0 ‘ 
Stet 9a cg toe lecture on the _—— 7, ____ eRe ET ° ‘ ° : 4 
roSsment © Sewage by the Iron Process, as o Jomingo, cargo average ...... 0 0 4 © 0 5t 
used at Chichester Barracks and Windsor| Tobases “ vue 0 038 0 0 33 
Castle,” will be delivered by Mr. Conder,| . Honduras . mamas et ae ee 
M. Inst. C.E., at the Royal Engineers’ Institute, — nO ae ae: : , 
Schoo] of Military Engineering, Chatham on Ba og CCE RR HHT ORE ROOT RO Eee ee eccese OR La] 0 0 1] 0 0 
Thursday, the 17th inst., at 5.30 p.m, Box, Turkey on ae 4 - ; A ip 
_ The New City of London Court.—At the | 58tit, St. Domingo foot 0 0 5 (0 os 
invitation of Mr. Bridgman (Chairman of the wan — hecidinanigentdnsenteannissndes ~ 006 0 010 
Law and City Courts Committee), the ial ut, MD wer ccecnecccccccossococcs ee 0 0 34 006 
Chancellor has consented to lay the foundation I METALS. 
stone of the new City of London Court on aaenen, Ween We Senden ee 415 © 68 6 6 
Wednesday November 23rd : “ . ss * in ; ales ¢asvetessosees . 4 5 ) 4 10 (> 
» 4 | ord.—City Press. »» Staffordshire, London ...... 6510 0 
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TIMBER p i . Sheete strong i staat teereee 52 10 A a 
i * cs NORE, GRUB. consnsecsnnceeneensionsiis . &2 3 (0 
Grocaheart, B.G de er ae oe - me  -althe deevesavesescocescccescncees “400 4 7 : 
Beguiia, U8 a “acne dond 5 0 0 1310 0 |Ebip_ p ancotesscecccoceconeets 8 @ © } 0 oO 
Ashi, Camede acccccccscceccsseeelOad $0.0 410 0 | bts Speish wovrriscoresrroen ton 12:7 6 1210 0 
Birch py sessesssssssensnsessrssese '¢s $46! Bake oe 2332 6 0 0 
eae RR ae MBUBA  ccccccccncsccscsecscces 312 6 ; 
Be NUNN MR. Gcicnenceomnseoc the 220 ee 
: . Silesian, special ...,....c.cceeees, ton 16 5 87 6 
Genie’ eee Seeccocoeeseesers 7 : r 0 410 0 Ordinary brands a se 16 0 ° , - 
Pine C ceil CPP R EO OHOe HOHE ORE acne 0 6 0 0 Try. 
: ng B- iebimanienseus oo ° - 0 0 310 0 ETE aR REDE ton 121 90 O 90 0 
Sait Decide... dale 9 6 0 6 0 | See socmnemerereeeersoten 1210 0 0 0 0 
St. Petersburg 40 0 ee ee mee e@¢ 
IID ciconsecnsbaguenateamens 510 0 
oe sinenteobounseres 10g 00060 00 6 OILS, 
oe C888, CTOWN.........00.. 210 0 30 0 a ETO tom 19 56 0 19 7 6 
Deals, Finland, 2nd and Ist...std.100 700 8 O 6 | Cocoanut, Cochin ...............-000000 ae 82 @ mee 
Rigs oo «hb and 3rd............ .» . 610 0 Pals. Ine wveeeuntutqunenpeneessconteegegeet 24 0 @ 0 0 
Dy Meade deinithinninb niin bbiehnleiteiainen H 7 0 0 aim, BB  secccecovencseccccocsconees oo 22 0 0 0 a 
St. Petersburg, a ccennenes 810 0 13 0 o | Rapeseed, English pale ...........0+. » BOod Bs 0 
- nd ,, a a ee 2S 8 0 0 - SES : Aninnenteicresntenieina 2310 0 2186 @O 
i. WO ccnnntonence ma Bw @ 810 9 | Cottonseed, refined ............ccsssves 19 15 O 0 ° 0 
SII -seliriiiashrimsenieeenenesandniiivets 600 it Tallow and Oleine.........+ eessssnees 25 0 0 
0 0 ; ° * 45 0 O 
| See a a” ah OND, Oy ccseccctcnsecssnbicnne » 88e@e @€08 
Canada, Pine, an 160 0 24 (60 «OO 9 POGMOG ..coccccccosecesecss ‘ 6 0 0 12 0 0 
98 REAR RADI 10 0 0 15 O 6 | TURPENTIVE — 
oe »» ord, Se... 600 9 0 6 | American,in casks .....cs000.. ewt. 1 4 9 0 0 
be Spruce, mat River poe eveces ‘ 0 0 9 0 0 | Tas— 
rd and 2nd..... » 600 %FO O64 Stockho! 5 
New Brunswick, i chsslicislesetiioniationineins 0 6 é 10 ; pees platen Ponta _— ; + 7 ; : 
CONTRACTS AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
Epitome of Advertisements in this Number. 
CONTRACTS. 
Nature of Work, or Materials, By whom required. Architect, Surveyor, or Tenders te be —— 
Engineer, delivered, = 
Transshipping Shed, &c., Newhaven ............. L. B. & 5. C, Ry. Co... F. D. Banister ............ Nov. 7th | ii 
Sewering, &ec., Works sepeee eanvnccevesenssceteosceses | Hendon Local Board... 5, 8. Grimiey do, ii. 
Works to Mortuary Buildings .................... St. Luke's (Middlesex) 
ii: 2 oe Nov. § 
Making-up and Paving Roads  ..........s:s00000 Wandsworth Bd. of Wks Official ....-.sssccereseen "do i. 
Road-making and Paving Works ................. Hammersmith Vestry.. do, Nov. &h | ii 
Guernsey Granite Spalis............cceresseseeserees | Dartford Union ........ do, Nov. lth © ii, 
Repsir of Private Roads ...................c0000.0+-. | Croydon Cor. ..........-. do. Nov. } ii. 
Kerbing, Tar-Paving, &c., Work..........0..+«.. | Lewisham Bd. of Wks. do, do, x. 
Galvanised Lrom Pails .............c0c0000 snsennnees | Vestry of St. Matthew, 
; Bethnal Green ..... do. Nov, 16th x. 
amen scene and Paving Works................. | Fulham Vestry............. J. P. Norrington ......... do, ii. 
ys" ORE Si. ibeesenepneneneeeonesenes | Loughton Schoo! Board | das. Cubitt.......ccccccosces Nov. 30th ii. 
BERBORTES BADR occcveceeevesstcccccsvessvecsccsscees: .... Londonderry Corporatn Offcial covscenceses Dec. Ist ii. 
Stores and Materials  ..........0ccccerssscenseercsess | Cheshire Lines Com.... o. Dec, 3rd iii. 
Exhibition Buildings, Brussels ........ benesenenpas But ss eemegeeneees Maxwel & Tuke ......... | Not stated... ii 
Barracks, Buildings, Southend-on-Se ...| Salvation Army........... E. J. Sherwoed.........., do. il. 
W00d-Block Flooring ......:00.::scecsvesncereseneeee: Schl. Board for London Official ........seserseoe do, x. 
PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
é | Applications |, 
Nature of Appointment, By whom Advertised, Salary. | to be in, Pag: 
Inspector of Nuisances, &c. ...........-- sgeeiges ... Bridgnorth Union ...... emma EE 8 
Civil Service Com, ...... Not stated .......+0+ | Nov. 16th | xiv 





TENDERS. 


eens oe 8 © 
BICESTER.—For the erection of New “Salvation 
Army’ Barracks for “ General *’ Booth. Mr. E. J. Sher- 
meas | architect, 101, Queen Victoria-street, t.C. :— 
Grimsley & Son, Bices'er..........-.-+0+ £500 0 0 
Coxhead, Leytonstone .......0+..crseees 444 0 0 


BLACKHEATH.—For new premises at Blackbeath, 
for the London and Provincial Bank (Limited) .—Mr. E, 
H. Bourchier, architect, 32, Great George-street, West- 





minster :— 
DRNEEEN, i cacaracecddocqreceseseconscess ebenoontees £3,136 0 0 
Allen & Fairhead........0..000+++++ amine 3,110 0 0 
LOrk ccreessesrserveereses posvennengentaneess 2,930 0 0 
Oldridge & Son..,.....-ccsseeeeees weananeues 2,847 0 0 
Gregory & OO. ....sccceccereeceseessereeeees 2,940 0 1) 
Haveil eee ee eeeeeeteere SHeee ser eeesererereteenree 2.7 0 0 
ER cccenssteceess ewwrrrrr rt) te ed, 2,779 0 0 
Jeeward rccveneesccccesessesecccscvcessenseness 2,735 0 0 


FN (North Wales), — For the erection of new 
* Galvation ‘aoe Be ks for “General” Booth. 
Mr. E. J. Sherwood, architect, 101, Queen Victoria- 


street, B.C. :— 
Weale & Co,, LUdlOw sesverscseveerereeree L458 0 0 





| 


BANBURY.—For erection of two cottages of Mr.) 
ise :— 

GHOME oc. .cccccsscceceescecsectresesercesesecerses £212 0 @ 
Claridge ........ Sensecsceseeseseceneanssosoreseces 210 0 0 


| CLAPTON 


' tion Building for “‘ General ’’ Booth. 
architect, 101, Queen Victoria-street, E.C, :— 
Willesden Paper Co. (accepted) 





Doudand, Faston..... 


for * General’’ Booth. Mr. E. 


Mr. R. Gibbs. 
Claridge ......s0+.+++ 





| Newmaaun, 
Elaton, Clevedon .......0:-+0..+eese+ 
Hardwidge & Tanner, Clevedon 


Hill, Clevedon (accepted) ......... 


Grant .....ccceccecereneceroeenen reves sees 
Jarvis eee reeeeseee reer ee eeeeee pes easesererees 


Mr. E, J 


. Sher 


secececes £51 2 


., £638 18 
453 10 
485 0 
444 11 


eereurveee 


200 O 


eeeter £789 0 
eseteeere 7#0 0 
705 «(0 


Booth. Mr. 
sseccee SFO =O 





Foster, Hitchin ..,..0-c+eee 


For the erection of a temporary exhibi- 


wood, 


0 


CLEVEDON (Somerset).—For alterations and addi- 
tions to premises known as Glendale, for the Rev. G. 8. 
Messrs. Barker & Cross, architects :— 


i} 
0 
(} 


ll 


FOLKESTONE.—For alterations tothe Bradstone Hall, 

J. Sherwood, architect, 

101, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. :— 
Alderton & Wheeler, Cambridge ...... £215 0 
Coxhead, Leytonstone (accepted) ...... 


0 
0 


GRIMSBURY.—For the erection of six cottages, for 
Mr. H. Hopkins, surveyor :— 


0 
0 
0 


HITCHIN.—For the erection of New “Salvation 
Army” Barracks for “ General” J. 
Sherwood, architect, 101, Queen Victor: 


E. 


a-street, B.C. :— 


0 
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Fawcett ‘ 

jogeed o 

Satria Seca Gos 

densing Engines se $3,009 0 0 eee <> 

: Warham, 

Burton-on- ongnesiines _ -. 32,500 00 
Hathorn & Davey, Leeds...... - -. 33,685 00 
gn ae 

Compound Surface Con- 

SGD ccussccccsnvess 21,085 00... 98,417 10 > 
Bever & Dewsbury a 

i Iron. Go., Oaken- 

SUID sdnccocteennvecssesocusebnuned _ -. 27,800 00 
D. Stewart & Co., Glaagow... _- -. 26,472 20 
J Watt & Co., eetees — eee 0 0 
Wood rothers 

ieintciesampatincenanedieail : _ -» 23,852 00 
Gimeon & Co , Leicester® ... - -~» 33,638 60 
G. Kirk & Co., Steke-cn- 

Trent ...... ool _ 21,168 00 

F. Silvester & Co., New- 





LONDON .—For alterations, &c., at 14, Crambourne- 


street, Leicester-equare, for Mr. Hawes, Mr. L. 
architect, New Broad-street :— 
Sage & Co. 





























Solomon, 


a 24676 0 0 
Drew & Cadman . 3500 
Yardley & Sons (accepted) 331 10 0 
LONDON.—For sew shop &c., at 16, Cran- 
bourve-street, Leicester-equare, . Thrower, Mr. A. 
J. Boulton, architect, Lincoln's Inn Fields -— 

Hay & Bon oes .#116 7 0 
= ie one » : 0 
ardiey & Sons ee 0 
Munday ......... 7 0 0 
ant Mr. R. Fabian 
ae F.R.I.B.A., architect, 6, Moorgate - street, 
" J. Woodward (accepted) v-. £3,730 © 0 


LONDON .—For addition 
Mr. W. H. Bovey, architect 
















































































ss es ass £235 0 0 
Hoare & Son (accepted) . 270 0 0 
LONDON —For Nos. 43 and 465, Great 
See Wie Sit wal Bons. ae eee 

. r. ~~ * ° * alter J. 
Miller, architect. Quantities by Mews. J. & A. E. 
Perkins ......... assessiscee £3,907 © 0 
Oldrey & Co 3.958 0 0 

& Son... 3,926 0 0 
& Ben ~- 3,796 0 0 
Bywaters............ 3,576 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham ............... 3,473 0 0 
LON DON .—For alterations and additions to the Rising 
bg on meee CE Mr. G. Sansom. 
Westminster -— * . ; 
a ws re , 2027 0 6 
8. R. Lambie e said po ° ° 
Burmen & Son .... - 5 0 0 
Fincher ...... F . - 816 0 0 
J, Walker, Poplar (accepted) ............ 760 0 0 
Por Pewterer's Work. 
R. Kembie £130 6 0 
J. Devideon ....u we Eee 6. 8 
Sanders & Son woes 107 14 0 
Heath, Goswell-road (accepted) ...... 108 0 0 
Lo N.— For 
MeGaw & Co. 
8.W. Mr. Robert 
vement, E.C. 
A. Mackie ............ 0 
\ pre sicg Fn 1 
W'Gns sete : 
B. ood 0 
Colle & re 0 
T. Rider & Son . 0 
C. Ansell ...... 0 
E. C. Howell 0 
J 0 






































to No. 80, Bleckfriars-road. 












THE BUILDER. 



































































































































W. Gregar £1,820 £1 
. _ PRC SSS COE ESE SOE HHP Cee Oe 1.445 ge ‘p00 
D 1,450)... 1,300 
Bigs ; 1,280 ...... 1,16) 
& Appleton 1,288 ...... 1,138 
Parsons ...... Xe .: Sn 1,080 
Avis & Co. (accepted) ......... 1,009 ...... Paar) 
ROMFORD.—For to the Old 
~ the “Salvation Army”) for 
“ * Booth. . BL J. ™ 
Queen Victoria-street, B.C. :— 
Ccoxhead, Leytonstone .......... euemeeuiene £230 0 
Dowsing & Romford ......... 2236 0 0 
Hammond & Sen, Romford * ............ 219 0 
Accepted. 

SCARBOROUGH. — For erecting the Scarborough 
Constitational Club. Mr. Henry A. Cheers, architect, 
Piseett, Sheffield £4,427 0 0 
Jeckson, Hull.......... ever 4,598 0 0 
Barry, Scarborough ‘isceainasaisinecbaaee 4,222 0 0 
iavtaguaen, Saurbencagh si10 0 © 

’ » Bearboroughn  ............0se 4, 
Bastinnan, Scarboroug 3,007 0 0 
Martin, Maidenhead alan iis 3,000 @ @ 
a aa 3878 0 0 
Wellburn, Scarborough (accepted)... 3,774 0 0 
a tae i to Saeeee hen ar 
( - rm or 
one i Boon. he E C. ise : eee 
nh * . > 
Cooke, Stockton ... on £648 0 0 
J Stockt vine . Ce 0 O 
Gackt’ fereaa ae 
ORS REET RM 
Davison , Stockton +4 ~«< 3237; O 
w “ 40 0 0 
Weich, Stockton (accepted)............... 439 0 0 
THAMES DITTON. ne see | we ae at Thames 
Ditton, 5 ay Peggy = ‘ ; » surveyors, 
. £1,776 11 7 
Quittenton aaa ue 1,767 410 
oollett senee . 1,685 4 0 
Whargridge, Croydon (accepted) ... 1,681 56 3 
WANDSBWORTH.—For ree By non sheds, &c., at 
Garratt-lane, for the Guardians of Poor of the Wands- 
Suh, at Tat Avonen, Lendochai inet 
Leadenhall-street :— 
B. E. sis w+. £2,251 0 0 
W. Hammond . 1981 0 0 
W. J. Beale one ° 1966 0 0 
F. R. Turtie......... eeesere se oe 1,961 0 0 
W. Johnson 1,050 0 0 
Kirk & Randall ...... isg 0 0 
R. Mayo (accepted) 16% 0 0 








for the Willesden Local 


















































architect, Quantities by Messrs . é 
‘& Drake ... . 27,085 0 0 
Wall Bros..., a ta 0 © 
A. & R, Flew & Co 7,160 ° ° 
H. Ben yy oy ; sess 0 0 
Kirk Randall... in ° ° 
H Willesee . 6870 0 0 
oo ae 660 0 0 
W. H. & Co........... . 6610 0 0 
A. & E. Braid ........... 6,500 0 0 
7. nse 6545 0 0 
ee sr ie 
” Charles ti 0 0 
WREXHAM .—For alterations to Old Nationa! Schools 
by the “ Salvation "") for “ General” 
sooth, Mr. BE. J. . 
Weale & Co., Ludlow 











WROTHAM.—For the erection of 
Army’’ Barracks (wooden 
Mr. EB. J. 
street 
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We camnot undertake to return repo ted 
Letters or communications (beyond mere which 
been duplicated for other journals, are NOT DESIRED, hare 
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| FARLEIGH Dowy 


COMBE DOWN. 
WESTWOOD GROUND. | STOKE GRovy). 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & 0O,, Lo, 


Corsuam, WItrs. 


Bath Stone. 
Pictor’s Monks’ Park. Combe Down. 
Corsham Down. 
Box Ground. 
Farleigh Down. 
PICTOR & SONS, 

















eee ot 


Doulting Freestone. 
The stone from these 


is known as the “ Weather 


THE CHELYNOH Beds,” and is of « very 
STONE. doubtedly ene ey mes 
durable stones in 
THE Ie of the same i 
pRAMBLEDITOH | parse it Garl has 
STONE. suitable for fine moulded work, 


HAM HILL STONE. 
Greater facilities have been provided for 
working these quarries, and the stone can be 
ied in large quantities at short notice. 

, and e information given, on 
lication to CHARLES TRASK & B60N58, 
orton-sub-Hamdon, near Ilminster, Somerset. 

London Agent — Mr. E. WILLIAMS, 
16, Craven-street, Strand, W.0. [Aprr. 
For &o., oi: 


Doulting Pree Stone 
dress 8. & J. STAPLE, 


BLUE LIAS Limm %°4 Lime Merchants, 
(Ground or Lamp), 











Asphalte.—The 1 and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 88, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
floors, fiat roofs, stables, cow-sheds, and milk- 
rooms, granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces.[ ADV? 


——— 





Asphalte. 
Beyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
White haltes. 
M. STODART & CO. 


Office: 
No. 90, Cannon-street, B.0. [A0v? 








SPRAGUE & CO.’S 
INK-PHOTO PROCESS, 
22, Martin’s-lane, 
Cannon-street, B.C. [AD¥T. 
—ccsetnaianaiaeenae™ 








rs’ Supply Merchazts, 
To Builders, Builders’ Suyrly Werte wat 


and Others. — Watier's 
vatories, sinks, roofs, &e., 
ees esay ater le es Coste 50 per cent, les tht 


closets, No _— sige req 
water supp! city and eff 
Being cooky edoted ‘ead giving ove) 

Testimonials from Sani 


, : In- 
i Engineers, Sanitary 

ieee t Medical Sikaee, On Highly spokes of by the 
: ; n application to 

Prices, drawings, and ful! particulars, on 8pp 
BROOKS & PICKUP, 
Towneley Colliery, B gor. 
ee 
Coarse and 
on from impanty, 


ities 12 
. All ren fot 


ordinary 
fittings. No 
queranteed. 





to 
IDE, Jcwn., A 
GEORGE GARS re CAprt 


Bazzerd, 








